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from Chicago August 1 to 14, 1903, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Union Pacific Line. 


Tickets good on The Overland Limited and two other fast 





trains, from Union Station, Chicago, to San Francisco. Less than 
three days en route via this line and the advantage of daily service. 
From the Union Station, Chicago, as follows: 


No. 1. The Overland Limited . . 6.00 p. m. 
No. 5. The Pacific Express . . . 9.35 a. m, 
No. 3. The California Express. . 10.25 p. m 


Additional information on request. 
The same low rates to many points on the North Pacific Coast. 
F. A MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


California is One Grand Summer Resort. 
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-epast twelve months. 


NEXT WEEK WE SHALL PRINT THE 


Annual Education Number 


The Independent 


In the literary department will appear a carefully prepared re- 
view of all the important educational books published during the 
These are prepared by various experts, and 
will be found valuable both to the teacher and principal of the 
school. Among the communicated articles will appear the 


following : 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., the U. S. Commissioner of Education, argues that 
no religious instruction should be given in any schools that depend upon 
public taxation for their support. This article is sure to provoke wide 
discussion. 

Marian B. B. LANGZETTEL, who conducts one of the most successful kinder- 
gartens in New York City, tells what the message of the kindergarten is 
to the mother of culture. As Mrs. Langzettel gives lectures to the mothers 
of the children who are sent to her kindergarten, this article is founded on 
wide experience. 

Wituiam De Witt Hype, LL.D., President of Bowdoin College, contributes a 
very illuminating and analytic article on the kind of minister that is now 
most needed throughout the United States. 

SanForD BELL, fellow of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has made an 
investigation of the value of men and women teachers, and the results of 
this investigation appear in a brief article. 

WituiaM Freperick Drx, editor of ‘‘ Town and Country.’’ contributes an arti- 
cle on The Great American Country Estates, which have only been in 
existence in large numbers during the last decade or so. This article is 
illustrated with some pictures of some of the great American country 
estates. 

FLORENCE Pray writes an article that will be interesting to all mothers, inas- 
much as it tells what occupations are most useful for the child too young 
to go to school or kindergarten. It is practicable and helpful. 
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EDUCATION 
CANADA 








ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE AND CONSERVA- 
tory of Music and Art. Pronounced by Gov: rnor 
Genera! “The best of the kind he had seen in Canada.” 
Gtatogue. Rev. J.J. HARE, Ph.D., Prin., Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada. 





DISTRICT COLUMBIA 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. rue 


corre- 

spondence course ever given. Students 

are carried from the beginning to the de- 

gree of Bachelor of Laws without leaving 

home. Hon. Chas. en Ray (late Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court of Indiana), Dean of Law Department. Tuition low. 

Easy payments. "Books loaned free for first year. Send 
for a Catalogue of our Law Department. 

COLUMBIAN GoRBEGFONDERCE COLLEGE, 
Washiugton, D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Opens Oct. 5. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 8324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
ror Grris. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 
man Principals. 

Address Miss Fanny C. Guixp, Acting Principal. 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
— OFMUSIC 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory, 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 

All particulars and year book will be sent on app 








Massacuvusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FoR Sa ae WOMEN 
Bev. Samvet V. Core, A.M., D.D. 

ear begins Sept. 16 od Endowed college preparatory, 

with, vanced courses for high school graduates and others Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New brick a. with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, fle:ia-hockey, golf. Steam and yy A Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F. W McoNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens June’. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to 


PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy _ 1781-1993. 
_ 123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16th, 1908. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 


HARLAN P. AmeEN, Principal, 
EXETER, New Hampshire. 








NEW YORK 


_|PALMER INSTITUTE 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


* | A Boarding school for boys and girls 
“AB cenately situ»ted on Seneca Lake. 

uilding new and modern improve- 
ments. Best health recurd. Ten 
teachers, all specialists, train for 
any College or Business, or finis» in Art, or Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Fall term opens first week in September. Address 
— Summerbell, D.D., President. Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. 














THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. General and wg Ereperatery Courses. 
Riverside Drive, S5th and NOth Sts., New York City. 





OHIO 





Ouro, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place, 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE H. THANE MILLER ,,8cneouron Gumus. 
Limited in numbers. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
advantages in Languages Literature, History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for Foreign travel. Address 


Mrs, EMMA P, SMITH MILLER, or Miss E. Louis Parry, A.M. 


Ohio Military Institute cncsreti 


specially marked. Illustrated cataiogue. 
Rev. John Hugh Ely, A.M., ere 




















SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Located in the beautiful town of historic Concord. Prepares 
boys for College or Scientific School. For circulars address 


THOMAS H. ECHFELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass. 





In the Berkshire . Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. “Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





Pennsylvania College 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lete college course leading to degree of 
epartment with certificate that admits 
- leading colleges. “A faculty drawn from the great institutions 
of the Cy opportunities in Music and Art. Enjo 

advantages of city 4 on, while spacious grounds give it the 
privacy of the country. For catalogue address, 


Rev. SAMUEL A. MARTIN, D.D., Acting’ President 
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TENNESSEE 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 


THE NASHVILLE COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 


Two years’ course leads to LL.B. degree Prepares f 
samiadion to the Bar. Advance courses leading to LL. M. 
D.C.L , and LL.D. 

Ail courses in Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the same as in Residence. 

For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College. 





WISCONSIN 





MILWAvEEE, Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee Downer College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


College Department. Seminary Department. Music, 
Art, Elocution. Domestic Science. For catalogue address 


ELLEN C. SABIN, President. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 


Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


opens {ts 46th year Sept. 90th. Full corps of instructors. Semi- 
nary Settlement. Affiilated schoois of music, woman’s work, and 
missions. Diploma and B D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fel- 
lowship for two years to each class. Address 


Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


unded 1784, Year ns Goptember 28, 1908, 
Detnive training for the Minisuree .D, and P.G. courses. Special 
facilities for mission study and work. Library, 47,000 
Gymnasium; Dormitory. oat to all denominations 
on application. W. H.S. DEMAREST. ‘Secretary. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn Prestann 


ConTENTS.—Why was a New Church fpengureted, o a 
watees years ago 7 +The Lord’s Second Coming an 
lished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation “ot 
the ord of God.—The ‘tm-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity —Man a Spiritual ing ruined —How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The ct crenian How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How 1s Man Judged t—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


Rooms, 3 W. 2th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 














to hold thirteen pies of Tue INDE- 


BINDERS (oon will by us at 


the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
When"in search of health and pie for 
COME HERE £ the “mina ana ody omclavie NY, N.Y. 


will agree. Booklet free. Steuben Sanitarti 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. a 

Sve years o tense ; a Ag i . wat 7 pee in \e- 
+, State Huspit efore 

see we SPRNCKR KINNEY &.D.. Reston. Pa. 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO. N. Y. 


Two Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens Jane 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 


N. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s,1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Columbia Hall, Taconic Inn 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


ests. Beautifully located in the 








Now open for the reception of 


heart 3 or 2 ny he sr > a oe —- saa — to 
acres, ntu lens uD world- 
Ca ard of bocel with tetniooees 


a healing mineral epring i sy court y' 
d large swimming povis, Special rates for June; pumphieta, 


Address WILLIAM ST. LAWKENCK. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York ..« « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $).50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional E cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 


have secured and retain for it a patronage of the 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 


Most Delightful Summer Resort of the 
Alleghenies, 














Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea > ae 
Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and moogness. 
Reached without change of cars from all priacipal cities via 
Baltimore & Ohio apeee. Every modern convenience. 
Roon:s en suite with private baths. Electric Lights, Long 
Distance Telephone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, 

Pvols, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, maguiaess 
Drives, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis Naval A 

Band. Hotel remodeled with additional conveniences, 
cottages have been taken for the season. Open from June 
22d to Heptomnees: ver 30th. 

For rates and information pew ote W. E. Burwell, Man 





130 Fulten Street, New York. 


ager, Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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It’s So Convenient 


No cup needed. 

Just wet your face, rub on a little 
soap, work up a big, creamy lather 
with your brush and you’ll shave 
with ease and pleasure. 

Nothing like it. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick sold by all druggists. 25¢. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 

















FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 


FOR THE PURCHASER. 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 








COLDWELL 














pet 
= ad) ae. 
LEAD 


Lawn Mowers 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS and PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago and many other principal cities, 
as wale by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Latwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Bureaus of the 
New York Central Lines 








Each city ticket office of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Lake Shore, in Rays Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & Western - 
roads in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Albany, 
Utica, Montreal Syracuse, ester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, Portland, 
Angeles, and Dallas, Texas, is an informa- 
tion bureau where desired information re- 
garding rates, time of trains, character of 
resorts, hotel accommodations, and a thous- 
and and one other thirgs the intending 
traveler wants to know will be freely given 
to all callers. 


A copy of “ Amatene Sumer, Resorts,” ys be 
sent free, pos on receipt of a tage stam 
by George H. Daniels General Passenger Agen’ 

ew York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Survey of the World 


Recent reports from 
Colombia say that signs 
of a popular movement in 
favor of the canal treaty are seen in the 
numerous telegrams, asking for ratifica- 
tion, which have been sent to Congress 
by prominent men in all the principal! 
cities. It is generally understood that 
the opponents of the treaty will demand 
that the sum to be paid by the United 
States shall be $25,000,000, instead of 
$10,000,000. Official statements pub- 
lished in Bogota point to the extraordi- 
nary depression of the currency. The 
par value of the paper in circulation is 
about $656,000,000, the actual gold value 
of which is only a little more than one 
cent for each dollar, as the value of a 
foreign debt of $14,027,000 in gold is 
said to be $1,262,475,000 in Colombian 
paper notes.—As a result of the postal 
service investigation at Washington 
Charles Hedges has been removed from 
the office of Superintendent of City De- 
livery for falsifying his reports to enable 
him to collect a per diem allowance at 
times when he was not entitled to it. 
Hedges was the assistant of Superin- 
tendent Machen, recently indicted, and 
was interested with him in mining com- 
panies.—Additional charges relating to 
the glove contracts in which Congress- 
man Littauer’s glove factory is said to 
have been interested, have been pub- 
lished. They relate to transactions of 
three or four years ago, and are substan- 
tially to the effect that work was with- 
held from the lowest bidder and given 
to bidders whose business was really 
owned, it is alleged, by the Littauer firm. 
Mr. Littauer asserts that the published 
statements are false and that the attack 


Washington 
Topics 


upon him is the result of a political con- 
spiracy.—The battle ship “ Kearsarge ” 
arrived at Bar Harbor last Sunday after- 
noon after making a fine run across the 
Atlantic, 2,900 miles, in nine days and 
nine and one-quarter hours, at an aver- 
age speed of 13 1-6 miles an hour. This 
test was ordered by the Navy Depart- 
ment and it has been highly satisfactory. 
In the 53 days after her departure from 
New York the great battle ship visited 
Germany, Denmark and England, and 
steamed 8,200 miles. During all this 
time there was no accident to her ma- 
chinery, and upon her arrival at Bar 
Harbor she was in excellent condition 
for another run across the ocean. 
s 

Another collision be- 
tween a lynching mob 
and the defenders of 
a jail took place last Saturday night in 
Danville, Ill., the home of Congressman 
Joseph G. Cannon, who is to be Speaker 
of the House. A negro named Wilson 
had committed an atrocious assault upon 
Mrs. Burgess, the wife of a farmer liv- 
ing near Danville. He had begged for 
food, and he attacked her while she was 
preparing it for him. After he had been 
lodged in the Danville jail, where he con- 
fessed his guilt, a mob set out to lynch 
him. . Some opposition was offered by the 
negroes of the town, one of whom—John 
D. Metcalf, who had fled from Evans- 
ville, Ind.—fired upon the lynching 
party, killing a merchant named Gatter- 
man. The police succeeded in placing 
Metcalf in the station house. Then the 
mob battered down a part of the wall of 
that building, took Metcalf out, killed 
him, and burned his body to ashes. The 
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iuneral pile was prepared in the yard of 
the jail, and after the body had been con- 
sumed the mob demanded the surrender 
of Wilson. Sheriff Whitlock refused to 
give him up. The mob then attacked the 
jail. After fair warning, the sheriff fired 
repeatedly upon the lynchers, who were 
trying to break down the door with a 
steel rail. A score of them were 
wounded, but it is said that in no case 
were the injuries mortal. There was a 
demand from the mob that the sheriff, as 
well as Wilson, should be lynched. He 
remained on guard, however, and no fur- 
ther attack was made. On Sunday morn- 
ing four companies of militia arrived 
from Springfield. While the riot was in 
progress the police gave the sheriff no 
assistance. It is said that they were 
obeying instructions given by the Mayor. 
—In Indiana, a delegation of negroes 
called upon Governor Durbin, last week, 
and asked for the privilege of organizing 
a military company, saying that they 
would be glad to serve for the repression 
of such mob violence as had been shown 
at Evansville. The Governor told them 
that such action would be inadvisable at 
the present time.—John Gilbert, a negro, 
was lynched at Marion, Ark., last week, 
for killing a planter—At Eastman, Ga., 
on the 23d., Sheriff Rogers, by threaten- 
ing to fire upon a lynching mob, success- 
fully defended two white prisoners, a 
man and a woman who were held for 
murdering the woman’s husband, a rich 
planter named Tucker.—Thomas Drum, 
the negro who attempted to assault the 
daughter of Mayor Davis, in Red Bank, 
N. J., was tried, convicted and sentenced 
in three hours, on the 2oth inst. Only 
one week had elapsed since the crime was 
committed. Drum had been paroled af- 
ter serving fourteen years under a sen- 
tence for thirty years. The new sentence 
is for nineteen years, to which the six- 
teen remaining years of the old one are 
added.—At the trial of the peonage cases 
in Alabama, R. B. Franklin was - found 
guilty by a jury. Judge Jones imposed a 
fine of $1,000. Another planter, Fletcher 
Turner, as to whose guilt the jury dis- 
agreed, pleaded guilty and was punished 
by a fine of the same amount. An in- 
quiry concerning peonage in Georgia has 
been ordered by the Legislature of that 
State, and the Prison Commission has 
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been directed by the Governor to investi- 
gate outrages reported from the convict 
camps.—On a-plantation near Shreve- 
port, La., a negro woman was lynched 
last Saturday night, because it was be 
lieved that she had murdered a planter’s 
daughter by poison.—It is now known 
that a negro lynched in Dodge County, 
Ga., some days ago for assault upon Miss 
Johnson, a school teacher, was innocent. 
The real criminal is still at large. 
Js 

The case of William A. Mil- 
ler, assistant foreman of the 
bindery in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, has at- 
tracted much attention. All the em- 
ployees in the bindery are members of 
the binders’ union. Miller was expelled 
from the union some weeks ago, and 
when notice of his expulsion was given 
to the Public Printer, the latter removed 
him. Complaint having been made to 
the Civil Service Commission, that body 
on the 6th inst. requested that Miller be 
reassigned to duty, as the civil service 
rules had been violated in his removal 
for the reason given. The President 
caused an investigation to be made by 
Secretary Cortelyou, and on the 13th he 
directed that Miller be reinstated, say- 
ing in a letter to the Secretary: 

“On the face of the papers presented, Miller 

would appear to have been removed in viola- 
tion of law. There is no objection to the em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office con- 
stituting themselves into a union if they so 
desire; but no rules or restrictions of that 
union can be permitted to override the laws of 
the United States, which it is my sworn duty 
to enforce.” 
In a second letter he directed attention 
to that part of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission’s decision which for- 
bids discrimination against any work- 
man “on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization,” 
adding the following comment: 

“T heartily approve of this award and judg- 
ment by the Commission appointed by me, 
which itself included a member of a labor 
union. This Commission was dealing with 
labor organizations working for private em- 
ployers. It is, of course, mere elementary de- 
cency to require that all the Government De- 
partments shall be handled in accordance with 
the principles thus clearly and _ fearlessly 
enunciated.” 
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Miller was formally reinstated on the 
24th. The union had at first intended to 
go on strike whenever he.should return, 
as its rules forbid members to work with 
non-union men; but it decided to await 
the result of a pending investigation of 
charges formally preferred by its offi- 
cers. It is asserted by them that Miller 
vilified his superiors, and was habitually 
offensive and coarse in conversation and 
bearing. Miller says that he was at- 
tacked and expelled because he reproved 
lazy workmen, objected to a restriction 
of work output by a union committee, 
sought to reduce the expenses of the 
bindery, and gave to two members of 
Congress information concerning cost of 
production and relating to needed im- 
provements. The evidence now accessi- 
ble appears to sustain him. But the in- 
vestigation has not been completed.—It 
is predicted by some that several new 
indictments, in addition to those recently 
found against three walking delegates in 
New York for blackmail and extortion, 
will be based upon the testimony taken 
last week at the trial of Lawrence Mur- 
phy, formerly treasurer of the Storie- 
cutters’ Union, who is accused of appro- 


priating to his own use $12,000 of the 


union’s funds. Counsel for the defend- 
ant seeks to prove that the money was 
not lawfully the property of the union, 
but had been unlawfully extorted from 
an association of employers. The testi- 
mony of certain officers of the union is 
regarded by many as tending to prove 
that large sums demanded from employ- 
ers were taken and used by a small 
group, the members of which voted it to 
themselves for services to be rendered 


afterward. 
& 


More immigrants ar- 


Immigration for 


the Fiscal Year rived in the United 


States during the fiscal 
year that ended on June 30th than in 
any other year of our history. The total 
number was 857,046, against 648,743 in 
1902, and if this percentage of increase 
should be maintained during the present 
vear the total for the fiscal year 1904 
would exceed 1,100,000. Of those ar- 
riving during the past year, 572,726, or 
a little more than two-thirds, came from 
Austria-Hungary, Italy and Russia 
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(Finland included). Arrivals in 1903 
and 1902, from a majority of the coun- 
tries named in the official returns, are 
shown in the following table: 


1902. 1903. Increase. 
206,011 34,022 
3,450 873 
7,158 1,498 
5.578 2,461 
40,086 11,782 
14,090 5,986 
230,622 52,247 
8,998 1,714 
24,461 6,977 
9,317 4,010 
9.310 2,114 
136,093 28,746 
1,761 910 
2,080 1,105 
46,028 15,134 
8,983 1.639 
1,529 1,842 
26.219 12.644 
35.310 6,172 
6.1438 3,588 
1,275 512 
2.209 560 
19,968 5,698 
7,118 895 


Country. 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Denmark 


Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia and Finland... 
Servia and Bulgaria.. 


Turkey in Europe 
England 

Treland 

Scotland 


Turkey in Asia 

Australia and New Zea- 
land 

British North America. 

South America........ 

WE Ss bis cae eues 


1,150 
1,058 


766 
422 

589 =: 252 
8,170 3,459 
The immigration movement has been 
governed largely by our industrial and 
commercial condition. This is shown by 
the record of the last quarter of a cen- 


337 
4,711 


Number. Number. 


857.046 


Some of the changes that have taken 
place in this movement may be seen by 
comparing last year’s record with that 
of 1882, which, up to last year, showed 
the largest total. In 1882 the numbers 
for several of the countries named were 
as follows: Germany, 250,630 (now 40,- 
080); Ireland, 76,432 (now 35,310); 
England, 82,394 (26,219); Austria- 
Hungary, 29,150 (206,011); Italy, 32.- 
159 (230,622); Russia, 21,590 (136,- 
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093): Sweden, 64,607 (46,028); Scot- 
land, 18,937 (6,143). During the past 
year 8,769 arriving immigrants were de- 
barred—5s,812 because they were paupers 
or liable to become public charges, 1,773 
on account of disease, and 1,086 because 
they were laborers imported under con- 
tract. A majority of the Japanese im- 
migrants were received in Hawaii—On 
the 19th inst., Teng Hwee Lee, a gradu- 
ate of Yale in 1899, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco and was not permitted to land. He 
had been teaching in the Straits Settle- 
ment and had returned to this country 
to take a graduate course at one of our 
universities. Unfortunately he did not 
have with him the certificate which en- 
titled him to admission, and his Yale 
diploma was not sufficient. 


Gen. Leonard Wood has 
arrived at Manila and 
will proceed to Zam- 
boanga, where he will organize the gov- 
ernment of the Moro province.—In Al- 
bay last week a band of 250 rebels was 
attacked by the scouts and constabulary, 
who killed fifteen of them.—The Rev. 
Thomas A. Hendrick, of Rochester, one 
of the four American Catholic bishops 
recently appointed, called upon the 
President on the 24th to discuss ques- 
tions relating to his Church in the islands. 
It would be the aim of the bishops, he 
asserted, to encourage the education of 
native priests. Old seminaries will re- 
ceive additional endowments, new ones 
will be established, and Filipino priests 
will be enabled to complete their educa- 
tion at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington and other similar institutions in 
this country. Thus they will gain a 
knowledge of American methods and 
ideals—As evidence of the capacity of 
Filipinos for the more delicate kinds of 
labor, the experience of the Manila 
Cablenews, with its linotype machines, 
may be cited. Without any instruction 
in typesetting or in the use of the rather 
intricate machines, one Filipino youth of 
twenty-one was able in four months to 
set up six or seven columns in an even- 
ing. Another Filipino, two _ years 
younger, can set seven columns and a 
half (about three to four columns of an 
ordinary American newspaper) in eight 
hours. This work is done, of course, in 


The Philippine 
Islands 


English, a language unfamiliar to them. 
The Cablenews also testifies that these 
two and the other apprentices employed 
on the machines have missed no day’s 
work because of fiestas, not even on 
Christmas Eve—The Manila health 
board has long been planning to get rid 
of the squalid huts and crowded nipa 
dwellings to be found in some parts of 
the city. That they were a serious 
menace to public health was known long 
before the cholera broke out last year in 
the fishermen’s section. If the munic- 
ipality had had the funds, bamboo and 
nipa tenements of a sanitary pattern and 
arrangement and in good, dry localities 
would before this have been built on a 
big scale. The experience of Naples in 
dealing with its great proportion of poor, 
housed in disease-breeding hovels, has 
been held in mind in Manila. The be- 
ginning of a municipal tenement system 
has been made, with the completion of a 
structure in the Sampaloc district of the 
city, which will accommodate one hun- 
dred families, and has two stories, the 
first floor being at a sufficient hight from 
the ground. The cost was about $6,000 
Mexican, and the structure when filled 
will yield an income of $1,200 Mexican 


per annum. 
md 


Three Commissioners, an- 
thorized to inquire in the 
United States and Europe 
as to the negotiation of the proposed 
Cuban loan of $35,000,000, will soon be 
appointed. The question having been 
raised unofficially concerning the bear- 
ing of the Platt Amendment upon this 
attempt to borrow $35,000,000, Presi- 
dent Palma permits the publication of 
his opinion that supervision of the un- 
dertaking by the United States would 
be considered odious by the people of 
Cuba. His Government, he adds, has 
made ample provision for the proposed 
loan in an increase of the public rev- 
enues. There is, moreover, a surplus 
of more than $3,000,000 in the insular 
treasury. Still, it is natural and proper, 
he thinks, that our Government should 
satisfy itself that the requirements of 
the Platt Amendment have been com- 
plied with.—In Porto Rico, the agents 
of a company which claims to have 
Jarge concessions for establishing colo- 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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nies on the coast of Yucatan are induc- 
ing emigration to that coast from 
Mayaguez and other neighboring 
places. Natives of the island are dem- 
onstrating their fitness for positions in 
the public service. Since the applica- 
tion, in March last, of the civil service 
rules to Federal positions on the island, 
76 residents, many of them natives, 
have received appointments which 
were earned by open competitive ex- 
aminations. A considerable number of 
the places so earned are in the Depart- 
ments at Washington.—It is under- 
stood that Governor Willim H. Hunt 
has given notice of his intention to re- 
sign. He was appointed in December, 
1901, for a term of four years. 


a 


Immediately on the death 
of the Pope, Cardinal 
Oreglia assumed his duties as Camer- 
lengo, sealing up the papal effects, read- 
ing the will and calling together the Car- 
dinals to make arrangements for the con- 
clave. He omitted the traditional cere- 
mony of tapping three times the fore- 
head of the dead pontiff with a silver 
hammer, and simply called him by his 
name, “ Joachim,” three times before 
making the official announcement of the 
death. At the autopsy the internal or- 
gans were, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, placed in an urn and carried at mid- 
night to the Church of Saints Vincent 
and Anastasius, which is the parish 
church of the Quirinal. The embalmed 
body of the Pope was taken in the even- 
ing by a procession of Cardinals in violet 
robes carrying torches, Noble Guards in 
their peculiar uniform, and the Sistine 
choir, down the great staircase and into 
St. Peter’s by the Charlemagne Portico, 
and placed in the chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament, where it was seen by some 
eighty thousand people on the following 
days. Fifteen hundred Italian soldiers 
in uniform, caps and side arms acted as 
guards, both in the piazza and the 
church. This is the first time the Italian 
soldiers have entered the papal territory 
since the loss of the temporal power, and 
it is regarded as significant of a better 
feeling between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. At sundown on Saturday the 
hody of Leo XIII was laid in a tempo- 


The Vatican 


rary tomb in the basilica of St. Peter’s, 
Monsignor Bartolini giving in Latin the 
oratio brezis, and a history of the pontifi- 
cate, together with coins and medals, be- 
ing placed with the body. The final en- 
tombment will be in the basilica of St. 
John Lateran. The will of the Pope, 
which is in his own handwriting, leaves 
all his large amount of personal property 
to his successor for the benefit of the 
Church, except for a few family gifts 
and some alms.—As a illustration of the 
quickness of American methods of 
handling news items it is interesting to 
note that the news of the Pope’s death 
reached Paris from New York before 
it was received from Rome. 

# 1 
Preparations for the im- 
murement of the College 
of Cardinals in the Vatican have been 
nearly completed, and the conclave will’ 
convene on August Ist, remaining in ses- 
sion isolated from the world until some 
one of their number is chosen Pope by 
two-thirds majority. The Camerlingo, 
Cardinal Oreglia, who has charge of the 
arrangements, is the only member of the 
College who has taken part in a conclave 
since all the other Cardinals were ap- 
pointed during the long reign of Leo 
XIII. In the place of Monsignor Vol- 
pini, who was appointed to be Secretary 
of the Consistory but died before the 
Pope, selection has been made of Mon- 
signor Merry del Val, who was born in 
London, and is a son of a former Secre- 
tary of the Spanish Legation at the 
Court of St. James. If, according to the 
old custom, the newly elected Pope, when 
he assumes the tiara, places on the head 
of the Secretary his Cardinal’s hat, he 
will be the youngest of the College, as he 
is only thirty-eight years old. All the 
Cardinals will probably be present at the 
conclave except Cardinal Moran, Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, New South Wales, 
who did not start from Australia in time, 
and Cardinal Celesia, Archbishop of Pa- 
lermo, who is ill. 


The Conclave 


A group of members of 
the French Chamber of 
Deputies visiting London 
last week for the purpose of promoting 
the principle of international arbitra- 


International 
Arbitration 
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tion were entertained at dinner at the 
House of Commons by a hundred and 
fifty members of the House. This dele- 
gation is a non-partisan organization 
formed a year and a half ago, and al- 
ready sufficient in importance and num- 
bers to exercise a real influence toward 
the promotion of the peace of nations. 
Baron d’Estournelles, the leader of the 
delegation, advocated the extension of 
the principles of arbitration to the 
colonial policies of the two countries, 
and sketched a plan to lead to the 
diminution of armaments. Mr. Bal- 
four, the Prime Minister, in reply, urged 
his auditors not to allow this unique 
opportunity to remain fruitless, but to 
see that the idea should be extended to 
the practical business of life and to in- 
ternational relations in their broadest 
sense. He said it was the deliberate 
intention of these two countries to 
place on a permanent basis some or- 
ganization to prevent the causes of 
petty friction which tended to lead to 
international difficulties, and that he 
could assure Baron d’Estournelles that 
the Government was determined, if it 
could, to arrive at some practical 
method to prevent small diseases from 
developing into fatal maladies. The 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, 
said that he was one of those who be- 
lieved in the entente cordiale, which de- 
pended less on treaties and conventions 
than on the mutual sympathy of two 
peoples; that sympathy existed and it 
only required occasions like this to call 
it forth. The next day the French Ar- 
bitration group were received by the 
Lord Mayor. It is thought that the 
practical outcome may be the forma- 
tion of a Franco-British arbitration 
agreement similar to that of The 
Hague, but more extensive in its scope. 


a 


King Edward and Queen 
Alexandria have been 
everywhere received in 
Ireland, not only with the customary 
official rejoicings, but with what appears 
to be genuine enthusiasm and good will 
on the part of the whole people. The 
irreconcilable Maude Gonne, now Mrs. 
McBride, hung a black flag from her 
window, which was pulled down by the 


The King in 
Ireland 
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police, but as she hung up another, stat- 
ing it was in memory of the Pope, and 
with the aid of women friends defended 
it with pokers and boiling water, it was 
not again molested. On account of the 
death of the Pope many of the festivities 
have been countermanded, and the King 
and Queen have appeared in partial 
mourning. In their visit to Maynooth 
College on Friday, which was the first 
time an English sovereign has ever en- 
tered its walls, the royal party were re- 
ceived by the Archbishops of Dublin, 
Cashel and Tuam and twenty bishops. 
In reply to the address of welcome the 
King said: 

“T value highly your true appreciation of my 
feeling toward my Irish people, who have con- 
tributed so much to the strength and honor of 
my empire, and who bring such admirable gifts 
of mind and heart to the enrichment of the 
national life. It was with saddened feelings 
that I listened to your reference to the vener- 
able Pontiff who has just passed away, leaving 
a memory that will long be cherished far be- 
yond the bounds of the church of which he was 
the exalted head. I shall ever retain a pathetic 
recollection of my interview with him, and the 
kindly interest he showed in the welfare of my 
people and my empire.” 


Wednesday afternoon the King visited 
Trinity College and spoke of his pride 
that his name was numbered on the rolls 
of the college, which boasted of Swift, 


Berkeley, Burke and Grattan. On 
Thursday he presented a set of colors to 
the Cadets of the Royal Hibernian Mili- 
tary School and reviewed 1,500 troops 
in Phoenix Park. Friday morning was 
spent visiting the public institutions of 
Dublin and especially the model tene- 
ments being built by Lord Iveagh (Cecil 
Guinness). As it is thought that the 
King has always favored a greater de- 
gree of home-rule than has been ac- 
corded to Ireland, and has done much to 
further the Irish Land bill, his visit is 
very opportune.—On the 21st the Land 
bill passed the House of Commons on its 
third reading with the surprising vote of 
317 to 20. John Redmond, the Irish 
leader, said that while the bill was de- 
fective in some features, it would, if 
worked in a reasonable and moderate 
spirit, bring to Ireland the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. Premier Balfour 
in moving the third reading said the bill 
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was a tentative step toward the removal 
of the present Irish land system, which 
was the worst in the world, and that he 
did not doubt that after the agrarian set- 
tlement the political controversies would 
remain; but the Irishmen who were de- 
manding a great constitutional change 
would not be embittered by a sense of 


social wrong. 
ed 


The attacks which have 
recently been made by 
both missionaries and traders on the 
Belgian management of the Congo, on 
the grounds that it was cruel to the na- 
tives and restrictive of religious and 
commercial freedom, have called out 
some official and unofficial denials. The 
Premier, Count de Smet de Naeyer, in 
advocating a colonial policy for an indus- 
trial country like Belgium, said: 


The Congo 


“ All the income of the domaine privé and of 
the shares possessed by the Congo State are 
the property of the Congo Budget, as shown 
by it. As regards the Crown domain, it is not 
in the hands of the King, but is administered 
by three directors for public works and scien- 
tific researches, and is based on principles simi- 
lar to those which govern English institutions. 
The King personally does not get a penny from 
the Congo.” 


In regard to the charge of requiring 
forced labor from the natives, it is urged 
that as the imports are insignificant some 
way of raising the funds for administra- 
tion and improvement is necessary, and 
that a million dollars is paid to the na- 
tives for the labor, amounting to thirty 
hours per month, required of them for 
the cultivation and replanting of rubber 
trees. Since these wages result in rais- 
ing the standard of life of the natives, 
they, little by little, begin to labor volun- 
tarily. If the natives were treated cruel- 
ly they would emigrate in a body in- 
stead of working. It is only through the 
persistent efforts of King Leopold in the 
face of ridicule and denunciation for 
years, and through large expenditure on 
his part, that the Congo has been opened 
to trade, and now that the territory is re- 
garded as valuable attacks are being 
made by England on his administration 
with a view of securing control in the ter- 
ritory. The Congo is open to all legiti- 
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mate trade and foreign enterprise, and, if 
England has seen her trade dwindle, it is 
because she has failed to profit by these 
opportunities. The Congo has suffered 
much from missionaries, above all from 
American missionaries, such as the Rev. 
Mr. Morrison, who is offended because 
he was refused certain privileges de- 
manded by him.—The British charges of 
interference with trade in the Congo 
Free State are confirmed by an official 
letter from Duke John Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg, president of the German 
Colonial Society, to the Imperial German 
Chancellor, in which he states that Ger- 
many is debarred from all trade with 
Central Africa, and that the Congo State, 
instead of improving the conditions of the 
natives, employs them for its own benefit : 


“The Congo imports in 1901 amounted to 
23,000,000f. and the exports to 50,000,000f. The 
difference between the two figures represents,” 
says the Duke, “the profit made by the Congo 
State, thanks to the heavy taxes and the grab- 
bing of all produce for its own profit at the 
expense of the natives. Besides that, the 
Congo Free State has prohibited all German 
trade on the borders of Lake Tanganeka. No 
foreign trader or caravan is allowed to enter 
its territory.” 

a 
The massing of a consid- 
erable body of Turkish 
troops on the frontier to 
suppress the continually threatening 
uprising in Macedonia caused great ex- 
citement in Bulgaria, but the danger 
of war was for the time allayed by the 
intervention of the Powers to induce 
Turkey to grant some concessions and 
by the urgent endeavors of the Bul- 
garian Exarch to pacify the Bulgarians 
Macedonians. It was reported from 
Sofia, however, that the Bashi-Bazouks, 
in searching for arms among the 
Bulgarian villages of Kirkilisse, had 
maltreated the people in the cruelest 
manner, and that in the village of 
Yenidje thirty-four persons were 
killed. The sudden departure of 
Prince Ferdinand and his children for 
Coburg at this crisis gave rise to ru- 
mors that a revolution has broken out 
in Bulgaria and that he was in danger 
of sharing the fate of the late King of 
Servia, but his journey was semi-offi- 
cially explained from Vienna as his 
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usual custom of visiting his father’s 
grave on the anniversary of his death, 
and, again later and somewhat incon- 
sistently, that his desire was merely 
for a shooting expedition on his estates. 
There are many sensational reports 
afloat; one of them to the effect that 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is to be 
deposed and Peter Karageorgevitch 
made King of both Servia and Bul- 
garia. It is also said that a Russian 
specialist has reported to the Czar that 
Prince George, the eldest son of Peter 
I of Servia, is weak-minded and a de- 
generate. Prince George is fifteen 
years old, and has been for some time 
in the care of the Dowager Czarina. It 
has been thought that the King might 
abdicate in his favor. 


a 


Whatever may have been 
the policy decided upon by 
the Russian officials at their recent con- 
ference held at Port Arthur, there is no 
evidence of any intention on the part 
of Russia to evacuate Manchuria. On 
the contrary, the importation of large 
bodies of troops, field guns and am- 
munition, the shipment of foodstuffs 
and coal to strategic points and great 
activity in drilling, maneuvering and 
gun practice on the Russian fleet indi- 
cate that the occupation of Manchuria 
is to be made secure enough to resist 
Japan, even with England as an ally. 
Two powerful forts are to be built at 
Dalny, and 12,000 to 15,000 troops will 
be stationed there. The coast and rail- 
way are to be fortified from Port Ar- 
thur to a point two stations above 
Dalny. There are some 30,000 troops 
now -between Niu-Chwang and Port 
Arthur. At Niu-Chwang a large build- 
ing is to be erected on the public square 
in the center of the foreign consulate 
district to hold the Russian adminis- 
trative departments, including tele- 
graphs and telephones. Russian im- 
migrants are being brought into Man- 
churia in immense numbers, and, since 
these men have all had military train- 
ing, they could be converted into an 
army at any time.—Prince Ching, head 
of the Board of Foreign Affairs at Pe- 
kin, stated to Minister Conger that 
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he had received no recommendations 
from Russia advising the opening of 
the Manchurian ports, Mukden and 
Ta-Tung-Kao, and that China cannot 
open these ports so long as they are 
occupied by the Russian troops. The 
other legations at Pekin have, how- 
ever, been notified that they will be 
opened. It was also stated by Mr. Les- 
sar, the Russian Minister, that the Port 
Arthur conference had decided to in- 
vite foreigners to assist in the construc- 
tion of the branch lines of the Man- 
churian Railway, owing to lack of cap- 


ital. 
eI 


The center of disturbance in 
the East is the Yalu River at 
the boundary of Korea and 
Manchuria. A concession was obtained 
from the Korean government giving the 
Russians the right to fell timber along 
the Yalu River. This was construed by 
the Russian Government as carrying 
with it the right to construct railways 
and telegraphs along the river. On at- 
tempting to do this, however, the tele- 
graph poles were removed by the Korean 
officials. M. Pavloff, the Russian Minis- 
ter to Korea, has instructed the company 
to replace them and has announced that 
the cost of the property destroyed by the 
Korean officials will be deducted from 
the royalty payable to Korea by the lum- 
ber company. Wiju, the Korean port at 
the mouth of the Yalu, of which the 
opening was demanded by Japan and 
England, will remain closed owing to the 
opposition of the Russian Government, 
which is endeavoring to establish sole 
control of the river. There is already a 
Russian settlement on the Korean side 
of the Yalu River, and permanent build- 
ings are being erected there. The Man- 
churian side is occupied by Russian 
troops, few in number but easily rein- 
forced. Ta-Tung-Kao, the port which 
we are endeavoring to have opened, is a 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants and very 
inconvenient, since ships cannot approach 
within four miles and the passage to the 
shore is shallow, narrow and dry at low 
water. The request of the United States 
for a better harbor in the vicinity was 
refused by the Russian Government. 


The Yalu 
River 
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INGEMISCENTIS ANAMAE MEDITATIO 
By Leo XIII 
['The following poem was dictated by the Pope when he supposed te was on his deathbed. It 


was recently issued in Rome for the first time, and we have received an early copy of it from our 
Rome correspondent. ‘The translation that follows is by Professor Harry Thurston Peck.—Ep1ror. ] 


Fatalis ruit hora, Leo; iam tempus abire est, 
Pro meritisque viam carpere perpetuam. 


Quae te sors maneat? caelum sperare iubebant, 
Largus contulerat quae tibi dona Deus. 


At summae claves, immenso pondere munus 
Tot tibi gestum annos, haec meditare gemens: 


Qui namque in populis excelso praestat honore, 
Hei misero, poenas acrius inde luet. 


Haec inter trepido dulcis succurrit imago, 
Dulcior atque animo vox sonat alloqui: 


Quid te tanta premit formido? aevique peractt 
Quid seriem repetens, tristia corde foves? 


Christus adest miserans: humili veniamque roganti 
Erratum, ah fidas! eluet omne tibi. 


At Nightfall 


THE MEDITATION OF A TROUBLED SPIRIT 


Leo, the destined hour! Now must thou hence 
And, as thy merits, take the endless way. 


What lot awaits thee? Heavenly joy, thy gifts 
Which God had freely given, bade thee hope— 


But the great Keys! A trust of mighty weight 
And borne so long—thou groanest at the thought; 


For he who leads in honor all the rest 
Must, if he fail, the keener suffering bear. 


Amid thy fears, there comes a gentle face, 
A gentler voice speaks comfort to the heart: 


“Why does fear shake thee? Why, on gazing back 
Over thy long past, should sadness stir thy soul? 


“The pitying Christ is here: He gives his grace 
To those that seek. Have faith—He beareth all.” 





A Great Object-Lesson — 


by Rebecca Harding Davis 


HE great Controller of the world 
does not often gratify the dra- 
matic sense of his creatures with 

a finer scene than that of the death of the 
Pope the other day. 

A man who was one of the foremost 
rulers of the world, who had compelled 
the respect of all nations by his wisdom 
and kindliness, a man whom millions of 
men regarded as the Vicegerent of God 
on earth, after nearly a century of busy 
work fought with death hour after hour 
for weeks—to stay—to keep to his work. 
He was driven back step by step, and 
went at last into the outer darkness, calm 
and unafraid leaving a blessing behind 
him on us all. No man, be he Pagan, 


Papist or Protestant, could be blind to 
the dramatic grandeur of that exit. The 
Church of which he was the earthly 
head missed a point when she did not 


devise a way in which the world could 
have saluted the departing shade. 

A few years ago, as we all remember, 
when a great railway king died, every 
train on the system which he controlled 
stopped wherever it might be during the 
hour of his funeral. Later, when Mr. 
McKinley died, the whole country stood 
still while his body was laid to rest. 
Traffic stopped from Maine to Califor- 
nia; even the most crowded streets of 
New York were silent and motionless 
for that half-hour. Men uncovered and 
women breathed a prayer. 

I wonder that the Catholic Church, 
which is so ready to use every means to 
influence popular opinion, and so skill- 
ful in using them, did not honor her 
great head in some such way. Who 
could object? In older countries they 
take time to respect every dead man. 
The nobleman in his liveried coach draws 
to one side upon the road to make room 
for the unknown pauper’s hearse, and 
every passer-by stops and uncovers, as he 
goes upon his last journey. 

There is no man in America who 
would not have been helped by a mo- 
ment’s pause and silence as Pope Leo 
was laid in his grave, if it were only to 
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give him time to define to himself his op- 
position to the great priest and to the 
doctrines which he taught. 

What I am trying to say is that we all 
should be helped by object-lessons and 
pauses in our incessant work. Many 
dark questions would grow clearer to us 
through them. 

But we modern Americans have be- 
come so commercial and practical that 
we have a contempt for such romantic 
doings. Books and newspapers, we hold, 
are the only fountains of knowledge nec- 
essary for sane men and women. When 
we go to older countries we are apt to 
look with pitying contempt on the pic- 
tured Madonnas and the little old shrines 
of the Infant Christ on the street corners 
and in the back of the shops with lamps 
burning before them. 

It does not occur to us that the pic- 
ture and the carved crucifix, with all the 
cheap symbolism of the early churches, 
were the only methods they had of teach- 
ing the truths of the Christian religion 
to the people. There were no printed 
books, and how many could have read 
them if there had been? 

Even at this late day, too, the Ameri- 
can, with all of his keen mother wit and 
hoards of facts and of knowledges from 
his babyhood packed daily into his brain, 
done up in separate packages, labeled 
and ready for instant use, is still oddly 
susceptible to the teaching of object-les- 
sons. 

The Liberty Bell, in its journeys 
through the country, does more to make 
loyal citizens of our people than all the 
books that ever were written. It is one 
thing to read on a cold printed page that 
you are free to earn your living as you 
please, to make your own laws, and to 
worship God as you choose, and another 
to actually see and touch the old bell that 
first told this glad tidings to the land and 
proclaimed Liberty to all the inhabitants 
thereof. Even if Philadelphia is the 
birthplace of the nation and owns the 
bell, she should not grumble when it goes 
out on its triumphant journeys, but 
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A GREAT OBJECT LESSON 


thank God for the lesson it teaches—that 
Americans are still individual freemen, 
not to be ruled by bosses or walking del- 
egates any more than by kings or czars. 

Every flag, too, fluttering on the top 
of our schoolhouses is a more powerful 
lesson to the boys inside than any in 
their text-books, and the custom of ris- 
ing when the first bars of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” are played—young 
and old, children and tottering age to- 
gether—is another which makes our 
hearts burn with love and pride for our 
country. What book or newspaper does 
that ? 

God himself, it seems 
teaches us by object-lessons. 

We are all busy with work or play, 
comfortable and complacent together, 
congratulating each other daily that 
what with our sciences and arts and 
mother wits we have conquered every 
difficulty in life. We have exposed and 
tamed all the secrets of Nature; we have 
found the elements, they are our slaves; 
the lightnings answer our call and carry 
the messages of the smallest child. And 
some day, in the very midst of our boast- 
ing and complacency, old Nature rises at 
His bidding like a huge beast in the for- 
est and shakes herself, and a great bliz- 
zard or a tidal wave sweeps over cities 
and villages or Mt. Pelée vomits her fire. 
Nothing remains afterward but death. 
Where is our skill or science then? 

No sermon of prophet or saint ever 
told us as plainly as these stupendous 
catastrophes of Nature that God, not 
man, rules, and that there is a future life. 
What does the death in one day of two 
thousand human beings in India or 
China matter to their Maker who knows 
he has but removed them to another 
place to go on living? 

Of course, there are doubting 
Thomases, who gibe at all these things. 
This kind of man learns nothing from 
any object-lesson, even if the Almighty 
teaches it. You will not find him putting 
flowers on any grave, or getting on his 
leys when the band plays the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” He went to see 
“Everyman ” last winter. His neighbors 
sat pale and silent listening to the tap of 
the drum of death and thinking: 

“T, too——! Before long I shall hear 
that call, and how can I answer it?” 


sometimes, 
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But he was giggling at the color of the 
angels’ wings or criticising the embroid- 
ery of the costumes. 

Did he approve when the country 
stood silent and motionless while the 
murdered President was laid in his 
grave? i 

Certainly not. “ Business suffered, 
he said. “ His own mail was a half-hour 
late. Americans have no time for senti- 
mental high jinks. Besides ” and 
then he whispered a reminder that there 
were many who considered McKinley 
to be only a shrewd political trickster. 
The other day, too, when the Pope died 
he was eager to assure us that he was 
only an Italian priest elevated to the 
Pontificate by chicanery, a keen politi- 
cian and a poor poet. 

No doubt to many of the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, honest, well meaning 
folk all of them, the pathos and signifi- 
cance of the deaths of these two men 
were blotted out by their conviction of 
the iniquities of the Republican party 
and the Roman Church. They insist 
that these charges were true to the let- 
ter. But is not this the letter that 
killeth? Surely it is more wholesome 
and helpful for us, whatever. our church 
or party may be, to find honesty in Mc- 
Kinley and piety in Leo than to jeer at 
both as frauds. 

This kind of wideawake Thomas sees 
a drunken woman, her baby in her arms, 
staggering on the street. She is nothing 
to him but a fit candidate for the Black 
Maria. The wiser man sees in her look 
at the child all the possibility, the hope 
that lies in the motherhood of the world. 
But it is Thomas who is popularly rated 
as a shrewd fellow. You can’t fool him! 
He wants the facts, he is not to be 
blinded by cheap sentiment. 

He can show us the ugly skeleton be- 
low the flesh and blood of all men and 
women. These working folk, he tells 
us, are all anarchists, ready to empty 
our pockets or cut our throats ; the, Four 
Hundred are all idiots or criminals; all 
clergymen are hypocrites; Russians are 
brutes and Jews cheats; lynchers and 
lynched are all beasts together. 

There is a certain truth in what he 
sees ; but is there no truer truth beneath ? 

It is your man with enthusiasm, with 
a dramatic sense, who throws himself 
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into other human beings, who finds in 
each the flame which God put into him. 
Your fact-abiding man trampled the 
mud of this world under his feet and 
kicked the stones aside and breathed the 
air for ages, and found in them nothing 
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but wind and stones and mud. But the 
enthusiast came along and found in them 
all the electric fire that propels the world. 
It is he who will see the real meaning of 
Leo’s death and of all God’s other object- 


lessons. 
Marion, Mass. 


Boy’s Story 


By Ah-nen-la-de-ni 


[ Ah-nen-la-de-ni, whose American name is Daniel La France, told his own tale in neat typewritten 
form, and has been aided only to the extent of some rewriting and rearrangement.—EDITOR.] 


WAS born in Governeur Village, N. 
Y., in April, 1879, during one of the 
periodical wanderings of my family, 

and my first recollection is concerning a 
house in Toronto, Canada, in which I was 
living with my father and mother, broth- 
er and grandmother. I could not have 
been much more than 
three years old at the 
time. 
My father was a 
pure-blooded Indian 
of the Mohawk tribe 
of the Six Nations, and 
our home was in the 
St. Regis reservation 
in Franklin County, N. 
Y., but we were fre- 
quently away from 
that place because my 
father was an Indian 
medicine man, who 
made frequent jour- 
neys, taking his fam- 
ily with him and sell- 
ing his pills and 
‘physics in various 
towns along the 
border line between 
Canada and the United States. 
This house in Toronto was winter 
quarters for us. In the summer time we 
lived in a tent. We had the upper part of 
the house, while some gypsies lived in 
the lower part. 

All sorts of people came to consult the 

“Indian doctor,” and the gypsies sent 
them upstairs to us, and mother received 
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them, and then retired into another room 
with my brother and myself. She did 
not know anything about my father’s 
medicines, and seemed to hate to touch 
them. When my father was out mother 
was frequently asked to sell the medi- 
cines, but she would not, telling the pa- 
tients that they must 
wait until the doctor 
came home. She was 
not pure-blooded In- 
dian, her father being 
a French Canadian, 
while her mother, my 
grandmother, was a 
pure-blooded Indian, 
who lived with us. 
What made it all the 
more strange that 
mother would have 
nothing to do with the 
medicines was the fact 
that grandmother was, 
herself, a doctor of a 
different sort than my 
father. Her remedies 
were probably the 
same but in cruder 
form. I could have 
learned much if I had paid attention to 
her, because as I grew older she took me 
about in the woods when she went there 
to gather herbs, and she told me what 
roots and leaves to collect,and how to drv 
and prepare them and how to make the 
extracts and what sicknesses they were 
good for. But I was soon tired of such 
matters, and would stray off by myself 
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picking the berries—raspberry and black- 
berry, strawberry and blueberry—in their 
seasons, and hunting the birds and little 
animals with my bow and arrows. So I 
learned very little from all this lore. 

My father was rather a striking fig- 
ure. His hair was long and black, and 
he wore a long Prince Albert coat while 
in the winter quarters, and Indian cos- 
tume, fringed and beaded, while in the 
tent. His medicines were put up in pill 
boxes and labeled bottles, and. were the 
results of knowledge that had been 
handed down through many generations 
in our tribe. 

My brother and I also wore long hair, 
and were strange enough in appearance 
to attract attention from the white peo- 
ple about us, but mother kept us away 
from them as much as possible. 

My father was not only a doctor, but 
also a trapper, fisherman, farmer and 
basket maker. 

The reservation in Franklin County is 
a very beautiful place, fronting on the 
main St. Lawrence River. Tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence wander through it, 
and its woods still preserve their wild 
beauty. On this reservation we had our 
permanent home in a log house sur- 
rounded by land, on which we planted 
corn, potatoes and such other vegetables 
as suited our fancies. The house was 
more than fifty years old. 

The woods provided my father and 
grandmother with their herbs and roots, 
and they gathered there the materials for 
basket making. There were also as late 
as 1880 some beavers, muskrats and 
minks to be trapped, and pickerel, salmon 
and white perch to be caught in the 
streams. These last sources of revenue 
for the Indians no longer exist ; the beav- 
ers, minks and muskrats are extinct, 
while the mills of the ever encroaching 
white man have filled the streams with 
sawdust and banished the fish. 

We were generally on the reservation 
in early spring, planting, fishing, basket 
making, gathering herbs and making 
medicine, and then in the fall, when our 
little crop was brought in, we would de- 
part on our tour of the white man’s 
towns and cities, camping in a tent on 
the outskirts of some place, selling our 
wares, which included bead work that 
mother and grandmother were clever at 
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making, and moving on as the fancy 
took us until cold weather came, when 
my father would generally build a little 
log house in some wood, plastering the 
chinks with moss and clay, and there we 
would abide, warm amid ice and snow, 
till it was time to go to the reservation 
again. 

One might imagine that with such a 
great variety of occupations we would 
soon become rich—especially as we 
raised much of our own food and seldom 
had any rent to pay—but this was not the 
case. I do not know how much my 
father charged for his treatment of sick 
people, but his prices were probably mod- 
erate, and as to our trade in baskets, furs 
and bead work, we were not any better 
business people than Indians generally. 

Nevertheless, it was a happy life that 
we led, and lack of money troubled us 
little. We were healthy and our wants 
were few. 

Father did not always take his family 
with him on his expeditions, and as I 
grew older I passed a good deal of time 
on the reservation. Here, tho the people 
farmed and dressed somewhat after the 
fashion of the white man, they still kept 
up their ancient tribal ceremonies, laws 
and customs, and preserved their lan- 
guage. The general government was in 
the hands of twelve chiefs, elected for 
life on account of supposed merit and 
ability. 

There were four Indian day schools on 
the reservation, all taught by young 
white women. I sometimes went to one 
of these, but learned practically nothing. 
The teachers did not understand our lan- 
guage, and we knew nothing of theirs 
so much progress was not possible. 

Our lessons consisted of learning to 
repeat all the English words in the 
books that were given us. Thus, after a 
time, some of us, myself included, be- 
came able to pronounce all the words in 
the Fifth and Sixth readers, and took 
great pride in the exercise. But we did 
not know what any of the words meant. 

Our arithmetic stopped at simple 
numeration, and the only other exercise 
we had was in writing, which, with us, 
resolved itself into a contest of speed 
without regard to the form of letters. 

The Indian parents were disgusted 
with the schools, and did not urge their 
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children to attend, and when the boys 
and girls did go of their own free will it 
was more for sociability and curiosity 
than from a desire to learn. Many of the 
boys and girls were so large that the 
teachers could not preserve discipline, 
and we spent much of our time in the 
school in drawing pictures of each other 
and the teacher, and in exchanging in 
our own language such remarks as led 
to a great deal of fighting when we re- 
gained the open air. Often boys went 
home with their clothing torn off them in 
these fights. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
strange that the attendance at these 
schools was poor and irregular, and that 
on many days the teachers sat alone in 
the schoolhouses because there were no 
scholars. Since that time a great change 
has taken place, and there are now good 
schools on the reservation. 

I was an official of one of the schools, 
to the extent that I chopped wood for it, 
but I did not often attend its sessions, 
and when I was thirteen years of age, 
and had been nominally a pupil of the 
school for six years, I was still so igno- 
rant of English that I only knew one 
sentence, which was common property 
among us alleged pupils: 

“ Please, ma’am, can I go out?” pro- 
nounced : “ Peezumgannigowout! ” 

When I was thirteen a great change 
occurred, for the honey-tongued agent 
of a new Government contract Indian 
school appeared on the reservation, 
drumming up boys and girls for his in- 
stitution. He made a great impression 
by going from house to house and de- 
scribing, through an interpreter, all the 
glories and luxuries of the new place, 
the good food and teaching, the fine uni- 
forms, the playground and its sports and 
toys. 

All that a wild Indian boy had to do, 
according to the agent, was to attend 
this school for a year or two, and he was 
sure to emerge therefrom with all the 
knowledge and skill of the white man. 

My father was away from the reser- 
vation at the time of the agent’s arrival, 
but mother and grandmother heard him 
with growing wonder and interest, as I 
did myself, and we all finally decided that 
I ought to go to this wonderful school 
and become a great man—perhaps at last 
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a chief of our tribe. Mother said that it 
was good for Indians to be educated, as 
white men were “ so tricky with papers.” 

I had, up to this time, been leading a 
very happy life, helping with the plant- 
ing, trapping, fishing, basket making and 
playing all the games of my tribe—which 
is famous at lacrosse—but the desire to 
travel and: see new things and the hope 
of finding an easy way to much knowl- 
edge in the wonderful school out- 
weighed my regard for my home and 
its joys, and so I was one of the twelve 
boys who in 1892 left our reservation 
to go to the Government contract school 
for Indians, situated in a large Pennsy!- 
vania city and known as the In- 
stitute. 

Till I arrived at the school I had nev- 
er heard that there were any other In- 
dians in the country other than those of 
our reservation, and I did not know that 
our tribe was called Mohawk. My peo- 
ple called themselves “ Ga-nien-ge-ha- 
ga,’ meaning “People of the Beacon 
Stone,” and Indians generally they 
termed ‘“ On-give-hon-we,” meaning 
‘“Real-men ” or “ Primitive People.” 

My surprise, therefore, was great when 
I found myself surrounded in the school 
yard by strange Indian boys belonging to 
tribes of which I had never heard, and 
when it was said that my people were 
only the “ civilized Mohawks,” I at first 
thought that “ Mohawk” was a_nick- 
name and fought any boy who called me 
by it. 

I had left home for the school with a 
great deal of hope, having said to my 
mother: “ Do not worry. I shall soon re- 
turn to you a better boy and with a good 
education!” Little did I dream that that 
was the last time I would ever see her 
kind face. She died two years later, and 
I was not allowed to go to her funeral. 

The journey to Philadelphia had been 
very enjoyable and interesting. It was 
my first ride on the “ great steel horse,” 
as the Indians called the railway train, 
but my frame of mind changed as soon 
as my new home was reached. 

The first thing that happened to me 
and to all other freshly caught young 
redskins when we arrived at the institu- 
tion was a bath of a particularly discon- 
certing sort. We were used to baths of 
the swimming variety, for on the reser- 
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vation we boys spent a good deal of our 
time in the water, but this first bath at 
the institution was different. For one 
thing, it was accompanied by plenty of 
soap, and for another thing, it was pre- 
ceded by a haircut that is better de- 
scribed as a crop. 

The little newcomer, thus cropped and 
delivered over to the untender mercies of 
larger Indian boys of tribes different 
from his own, who laughingly attacked 
his bare skin with very hot water and 
very hard scrubbing brushes, was likely 
to emerge from the encounter with a 
clean skin but perturbed mind. When, in 
addition, he was prevented from express- 
ing his feelings in the only language he 
knew, what wonder if some rules of the 
school were broken. 

After the astonishing bath the new- 
comer was freshly clothed from head to 
foot, while the raiment in which he came 
from the reservation was burned or 
buried. Thereafter he was released by 
the torturers, and could be seen sidling 
about the corridors like a lonely crab, si- 
lent, sulky, immaculately clean and most 
disconsolate. 

After my bath and reclothing and af- 
ter having had my name taken down in 
the records I was assigned to a dormi- 
tory, and began my regular school life, 
much to my dissatisfaction. The record- 
ing of my name was accompanied by a 
change which, though it might seem 
trifling to the teachers, was very impor- 
tant to me. My name among my own 
people was “ Ah-nen-la-de-ni,” which in 
English means “Turning crowd” or 
“Turns the crowd,” but my family had 
had the name “La France” bestowed 
on them by the French some generations 
before my birth, and at the institution 
my Indian name was discarded, and I 
was informed that I was henceforth to be 
known as Daniel La France. 

It made me feel as if I had lost myself. 
I had been proud of myself and my pos- 
sibilities as “ Turns the crowd,” for in 
spite of their civilized surroundings the 
Indians of our reservation in my time 
still looked back to the old warlike days 
when the Mohawks were great people, 
but Daniel La France was to me a 
stranger and a nobody with no possibili- 
ties. It seemed as if my prospect of a 
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I was very 


chiefship had vanished. 
homesick for a long time. 

The dormitory to which I was as- 
signed had twenty beds in it, and was 
under a captain, who was one of the ad- 
vanced scholars. It was his duty to teach 
and enforce the rules of the place in this 
room, and to report to the white authori- 
ties all breaches of discipline. 

Out in the school yard there was the 
same sort of supervision. Whether at 
work or play, we were constantly 
watched, and there were those in au- 
thority over us. This displeased us Mo- 
hawks, who were warriors at fourteen 
years of age. 

After the almost complete freedom of 
reservation life the cramped quarters and 
the dull routine of the school were mad- 
dening to all us strangers. There were 
endless rules for us to study and abide 
by, and hardest of all was the rule 
against speaking to each other in our 
own language. Wemust speak Englishor 
remain silent, and those who knew no 
English were forced to be dumb or else 
break the rules in secret. This last we 
did quite frequently, and were punished, 
when detected, by being made to stand 
in the “ public hall” for a long time or 
to march about the yard while the other 
boys were at play. 

There were about 115 boys at this 
school, and three miles from us was a 
similar Government school for Indian 
girls, which had nearly as mary inmates. 

The system when I first went to this 
school contemplated every Indian boy 
learning a trade as wellasgetting a gram- 
mar school education. Accordingly we 
went to school in the morning and to 
work in the afternoon, or the other way 
about. 

There were shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths, farmers, printers, all sorts of 
mechanics among us. I was set to learn 
the tailoring trade, and stuck at it for 
two and a half years, making such prog- 
ress that I was about to be taught cut- 
ting when I began to cough, and it was 
said that outdoor work would be better 
for me. Accordingly I went, during the 
vacation of 1895, up into Bucks County, 
Pa., and worked on a farm with benefit 
to my health, tho I was not a very suc. 
cessful farmer—the methods of the peo- 
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ple who employed me were quite differ- 
ent from those of our reservation. 

Tho I was homesick soon after coming 
to the Institute I afterward recovered so 
completely that I did not care to go back 
to the reservation at vacation time, tho 
at first I was offered the opportunity. I 
spent my vacations working for Quaker 
farmers. All the money I earned at this 
and other occupations was turned in to 
the Institute bank credited to my account, 
and I drew from thence money for my 
expenses and for special occasions like 
Christmas and the Fourth of July. 

When I returned from Bucks County 
in 1895 I found that some of the boys of 
my class were attending the public 
school outside the institution, and on ap- 
plication I was allowed to join them, and 
finally graduated there from the gram- 
mar department, tho held back by the 
fact that I was spending half my time in 
some workshop. I never went back to 
tailoring, except to finish a few suits that 
were left when the Institute shop closed, 
but I worked for a time at printing and 
afterward at making cooking appa- 
ratuses. 

After I had finished with the gram- 
mar school I got a situation in the office 
of a lawyer while still residing in the in- 
stitution. I also took a course of ste- 
nography and typewriting at the Phila- 
delphia Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. So practically I was only a boarder 
at the Institute during the latter part of 
my eight years’ stay there. 

Nevertheless, I was valuable to the 
authorities there for certain purposes, 
and when I wanted to leave and go tu 
Carlisle school, which I had heard was 
very good, I could not obtain permis- 
sion. 

This Institute, as I have said, was a 
contract Government school for teaching 
Indians. The great exertions made by 
the agent, who visited our reservation in 
the first place, were caused by the fact 
that a certain number of Indian children 
had to be obtained before the. school 
could be opened. I do not think that the 
Indian parents signed any papers, but 
we boys and girls were supposed to re- 
main at the school for five years. After 
that, as I understand it, we were free 
from any obligation. 

The reason why I and others like me 





were kept at the school was that we 
served as show scholars—as results of 
the system and evidences of the good 
work the Institute was doing. 

When I first went to the school the 
superintendent was a clergyman, honest 
and well meaning, and during the first 
five years thereafter while he remained 
in charge the general administration was 
honest, but when he went away the 
school entered upon a period of chang- 
ing administrations and general demor- 
alization. New superintendents  suc- 
ceeded each other at short intervals, and 
some of them were violent and cruel, 
while all seemed to us boys more or less 
dishonest. Boys who had been inmates 
of the school for eight years were shown 
to visitors as results of two years’ tui- 
tion, and shoes and other articles bought 
in Philadelphia stores were hung up on 
the walls at public exhibition or concert 
and exhibited as the work of us boys. I 
was good for various show purposes. I 
could sing and play a musical instru- 
ment, and I wrote essays which were 
thought to be very good. The authori- 
ties also were fond of displaying me as 
one who had come to the school a few 
years before unable to speak a word of 
English. 

Some of my verses that visitors ad- 
mired were as follows: 


THE INDIAN’S CONCEPTION. 


When first the white man’s ships appeared 
To Redmen of this wooded ‘strand, 

The Redmen gazed, and vastly feared, 
That they could not those “birds” with- 

stand: 

As they mistook the ships for birds. 
And this ill omen came quite true— 

For later came more; hungrier birds. 





SLEEP SONG FOR THE PAPOOSE. 
Look, little papoose, your cradle’s unbound, 
Its ——— let loose for you to be bound. 


On cradle-board bound; 
My swinging papoose, 
Your slumber be sound. 
Tawn little papoose, your mother is in: 
She’s roasting the goose, on the sharp wooden 
pin. Ref. 
Bound little papoose, your father is out; 
He’s hunting the moose that makes you grow 
stout. Ref. 
Brawn little papoose, great hunter shall be; 
And trap the great moose behind the pine tree. 
Ref. 
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My little papoose, swing, swing from the 


bough. 
Grow! then you'll get loose—put plumes on 
your brow! Ref. 


So little papoose, dream, dream as you sleep; 
While friendly old spruce shall watch o’er you 
keep. Ref. 
Now, little papoose, swing on to your rest. 
My red browed papoose, swing east and swing 
west. Ref. 

Over the superintendent.of the Insti- 
tute there was a Board of Lady Mana- 
gers with a Lady Directress, and these 
visited us occasionally, but there was no 
use laying any complaint before them. 
They were arbitrary and almost unap- 
proachable. Matters went from bad to 
worse, and when the Spanish-American 
War broke out, and my employer, the 
lawyer, resolved to go to it in the Red 
Cross service, and offered to take me 
with him I greatly desired to go, but was 
not allowed. I suppose that the lawyer 
could easily have obtained my liberty, but 
did not wish to antagonize the Lady 
Managers, who considered any criticism 
of the institution as an attack on their 
own infallibility. 

While waiting for a new situation 
after the young lawyer had gone away, I 
heard of the opportunities there were for 
young men who could become good 
nurses, and of the place where such 
training could be secured. I desired to 
go there, and presented this ambition to 
the superintendent, who at first encour- 
aged me to the extent of giving a fair 
recommendation. But when the matter 
was laid before the Head Directress in 
the shape of an application for admission 
ready to be sent by me to the authorities 
of the Nurses’ Training School, she flat- 
ly refused it consideration without giv- 
ing any good reason for so doing. 

She, however, made the mistake of 
returning the application to me, and it 
was amended later and sent to the Train- 
ing School in Manhattan. It went out 
through a secret channel, as all the regu- 
lar mail of the institution’s inmates, 
whether outgoing or incoming, was 


opened and examined in the office of the 
superintendent. 

A few days before the 4th of July, 
1899, the answer to my application ar- 
rived in the form of notice to report at 
the school for the entrance examination. 
This communication found me in the 
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school jail, where I had been placed for 
the first time in all my life at the institu- 
tion. 

I had been charged with throwing a 
nightgown out of the dormitory window, 
and truly it was my nightgown that was 
found in the school yard, for it had my 


number upon it. But I never threw it 
out of the window. I believe that one 
of the official underlings did that in order 
to found upon it a charge against me, for 
the school authorities had discovered that 
I and other boys of the institution had 
gone to members of the Indian Rights 
Associatior and had made complaint of 
conditions in the school, and that an in- 
vestigation was coming. They, there- 
fore, desired to disgrace and punish me 
as one of the leaders of those who were 
exposing them. 

1 heard about the letter from the 
Training School, and was very anxious 
to get away, but my liberation in time to 
attend that entrance examination seemed 
impossible. The days passed, and when 
the 4th of July arrived I was still in the 
school jail, which was the rear part of a 
stable. 

At one o’clock my meal of bread and 
water was brought to me by the guard 
detailed to look after my safe keeping. 
After he had delivered this to me he went 
outside, leaving the door open, but stand- 
ing there. The only window of that 
stable was very small, very high on the 
wall and was protected by iron bars—but 
here was the door left open. 

I fled, and singularly enough the guard 
had his back turned and was contemplat- 
ing nature with great assiduity. As soon 
as I got out of the inclosure I dashed 
after and caught a trolley car, and a few 
hours later I was in New York. 

That was the last I saw of the Institute 
and it soon afterward went out of exist- 
ence, but I heard that as a result of the 
demand for an investigation the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools had descended 
on it upon a given day and found every- 
thing beautiful—for her visit had been 
announced. But she returned again the 
next day, when it was supposed that she 
had left the city, and then things were 
not beautiful at all, and much that we had 
told about was proven. 

I had $15 in the Lincoln Institute bank 
when I ran away, but I knew that was 
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past crying for and I depended on $3 
that I had in my pocket and with which 
I got a railroad ticket to New York. 

I was assisted in my escape and after- 
ward by a stedfast friend and had com- 
paratively plain sailing, as I passed the 
entrance examination easily and was ad- 
mitted to the Training School on proba- 
tion. 

The Institute people wrote and wrote 
after me, but could not get me back or 
cause the Training School to turn me 
out, and they soon had their own troubles 
to attend to. The school was closed in 
1900 as the Government cut off all ap- 
propriations. 

When I first entered the Training 
School on probation I was assigned to 
the general surgical ward and there took 
my first lessons in the duties of a nurse, 
being taught how to receive a patient— 
whether walking or carried—how to un- 
dress him and put him in bed, to make a 
list of his property, to make a neat bundle 
of his clothes, to enter his name and par- 
ticulars about him in the records, and 
how to properly discharge patients, re- 
turning their property and clothes, and 
all about bed making, straightening out 
the ward, making bandages and scores 
of other details. I studied all books on 
nursing and attended all the lectures. 
Bed making, as I soon found, was an art 
in itself and a most important art, and 
so in regard to other details, all of which 
may look trivial to an outsider, but which 
count in sanitation. 

This new life was very much to my 
liking. I was free, for one thing, and 
was working for myself with good hope 
of accomplishing something. 

Our evenings were our own after our 
work was done, and tho we had to return 
to the nurses’ quarters at 10.30 o’clock 
at the latest, that was not a hardship and 
we could enjoy some of the pleasures of 
the city. While in the Training School 
I received my board and $10 a month 
pay, a very decided gain over the Insti- 
tute. Besides, the food and quarters were 
far better. 

After I had been for twelve months 
in the Training School I was allowed to 
go to our reservation for a ten days’ va- 
cation. It was the first time in nine years 
that I had seen my old home and I found 
things much changed. My mother and 
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grandmother were dead, and there had 
died also a little sister whom I had never 
seen. My father was alive and still wan- 
dering as of‘old. Many of my playmates 
had scattered and I felt like a stranger. 
But it was very pleasant to renew ac- 
quaintance with the places and objects 
that had been familiar in my childhood— 
the woods, the streams, the bridge—that 
used to look so big and was now so small 
to me—the swimming hole, and with the 
friends who remained. 

[ found that our people had progressed. 
The past and its traditions were losing 
their hold on them and white man’s ways 
were gaining. 

During ‘the visit I lived at the house of 
my brother, who is ten years older than 
me and is a farmer and manufacturer of 
snow shoes and lacrosse sticks. The ten 
days passed all too quickly. 

Since that time I have paid one other. 
and much longer visit to the reservation 
and have quite renewed touch with my 
own people, who are always glad to see 
me and who express much astonishment 
at the proficiency I show in my native 
tongue. Most of the boys who are away 
from the reservation for three or four 
years forget our language, but, as I have 
said, there were some of us at the Insti- 
tute who practiced in secret. 

What I saw in the reservation con- 
vinced me that our people are not yet 
ready for citizenship and that they desire 
and should be allowed to retain their 
reservation. They are greatly obliged to 
those who have aided them in defeating 
the Vreeland bill. The whole community 
is changing and when the change ad- 
vances a little further it will be time to 
open the reservation gates and let in all 
the world. 

Of course, so far as the old Indians are 
concerned, they will not and cannot 
change. They have given up the idea 
that the Mohawks will ever again be a 
great people, but they cannot alter their 
habits and it only remains for them to 
pass away. They want to end their 
days in comfort and peace, like the cat 
by the fireside—that is all. 

To the white man these old people may 
not seem important, but to us young In- 
dians they are very important. The fam- 
ily tie is strong among Indians. White 
people are aggravated because so many 
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young Indians, after their schooling, go 
back to their reservations and are soon 
seen dressed and living just like the 
others. But they must do that if they de- 
sire to keep in touch with the others. 

Supposing the young Indian who has 
been to school did not return to his 
father’s house, but stayed out among the 
white men. The old folks would say 
“He won’t look at us now. He thinks 
imself above us.” And all parents who 
observed this would add: “We won't 
send our children to school. They would 
never come back to us.” 

The young Indians are right to go back 
to the reservation and right to dress and 
act like the others, to cherish the old 
folks and make their way easy, and not 
to forget their tribe. It is a mistake to 
think that they soon lose all that they 
have learned in the schol. Compare the 
school Indians with those who have not 
been at school and a very marked differ- 
ence is found. You find on their farms 
improved methods and in their houses 
pianos, which their wives, who have also 
been at school, can play. All these boys 
and girls who have been to school are as 
missionaries to the reservation. 

The chools are doing a great deal of 
good to the Indians and are changing 
them fast, and there is another force at 
work occupied with another change. On 
all the reservations the pure blooded In- 
dians are becoming rarer and rarer, and 
the half and quarter breeds more and 
more common—technically they’re In- 
dians. Thus tho the tribe is increasing, 
the real Indians are decreasing. They 
are becoming more and more white. On 
our reserve now you can see boys and 
girls with light hair and blue eyes, chil- 
dren of white fathers and Indian 
mothers. They have the rosy cheeks of 
English children, but they cannot speak 
a word of English. 

After returning to the Training School 
I completed the two years’ course and 
afterward took a special course in mas- 
sage treatment for paralysis. 

I have since been employed principally 
in private practice. I like the work and 
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the pay, tho the former is very exacting. 
The nurse must be very clean and very 
regular in his habits; he must be firm 
and yet good-tempered—able to com- 
mand the patient when necessary. He 
must maintain a cheerful attitude of 
mind and demeanor toward a patient, 
who is often most abusive and ill tem- 
pered. He must please the doctor, the 
patient’s family, and to as great an extent 
as possible the patient himself. He must 
be watchful without appearing to watch. 
He must be strong and healthy. Nursing 
is tiresome and confining. Nevertheless 
I console myself with the remunerations, 
financial and educational, and with the 
thought that my present occupation, as- 
sisting in saving lives, is an advance on 
that of scalp taking ancestors. 

I have been asked as to prejudice 
against Indians among white people. 
There is some, but I don’t think it 
amounts to much. Perhaps there were 
some in my Training School class who 
objected to being associated with an In- 
dian. I never perceived it, and I don’t 
think I have suffered anywhere from 
prejudice. 

I have suffered many times from be- 
ing mistaken for a Japanese. 

Some people when they find I am an 
Indian seek me out and have much to say 
to me, but it is generally merely for curi- 
osity and I do not encourage them. On 
the other hand, I have good, stedfast, 
old-time friends among white people. 

When I first began to learn I thought 
that when I knew English and could read 
and write it would be enough. But the 
further I have climbed the higher the 
hills in front of me have grown. A few 
years ago the point I have reached would 
have seemed very high. Now it seems 
low, and I am studying much in my spare 
time. I don’t know what the result will 
be. 

Some ask me whether or not I will 
ever return to my tribe. How can I tell? 
The call from the woods and fields is 
very clear and moving, especially in these 
pleasant summer days. 


New York Cry. 
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Thoughts 


By Count Leo Tolstoy 


[The following fragments from the private journal of Count Tolstoy are here published for the first 


time.—EDITOR.] 


‘l popular festivals poles are erected 
A to the top of which persons must 
climb in order to win prizes. 
This is one of those forms of amuse- 
ment in which the entertainment of the 
spectators results from the danger to 
life and limb incurred by the competitors. 
It can exist only in a society in which 
people are divided into masters and 
slaves. All our modes of life have been 
made what they are because this divi- 
sion exists. Acrobats, tavern waiters, 
manufacturers, factory hands, manufac- 
tories and factories of every sort owe 
their existence entirely to this division 
of society into masters and slaves. 

And yet we would have fraternity in 
life, while maintaining all the servile 
forms of life! 

Sd 

It has been decreed that children 
twelve years old may take an oath. Do 
these people think that children can be 
bound in this fashion? Exacting oaths 
from children is even more immoral and 
despicable than exacting them from men. 

ed 

It is thought that autocracy, which is 
drowning, may be kept up and preserved 
by linking it with orthodoxy. But au- 
tocracy will first drown orthodoxy, and 
will then be drowned itself immediately 
afterward, meeting even a speedier. fate. 

st 

A man is supposed to be dishonored 
when he is beaten, when he is accused 
of theft, cheating his creditors, gambling, 
etc. But if he has signed a death war- 
rant, if he has taken part in the execu- 
tion of the capital penalty, if he has read 
letters belonging to others, if he has con- 
demned men to prison, he is in a far 
worse condition. 


Men engaged in a warfare with false- 
hood and superstition are often satisfied 
with the quantity of superstitions they 
have destroyed. This is not right. They 
should not be satisfied as long as they 
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have not destroyed everything which is 
contrary to reason and rests on faith 
alone. Superstition is like a cancer. If 
it is operated on at all, everything must 
be cleaned away. Let the least particle 
be left behind, and the disease is sure 
to reappear in a graver form than ever. 
re) , 

If you strike a very hard log, the first 
stroke sounds as faintly as if you had 
only struck the air, and you think you 
will never do anything—that it is useless 
striking. This is a misfortune you must 
be on your guard against. You must 
strike again and again. Soon a dull 
sound will be heard; it is a sign that you 
have made a cut in the log. A few more 
strokes and it is split in pieces. 

The world is in the same situation 
when facing Christian truth; and I re- 
member the time when the strokes fell 
and I thought the case was hopeless. 

The same, too, with men. We must 
do as that man did who sought to drain 
the sea. If a man gives all his life to 
a work, whatever that work may be, it 
will be realized, and realized the more if 
it is the work of God. 

Js 

It is said: One swallow does not make 
a summer. But altho one swallow does 
not make a summer, ought not the swal- 
low who feels already the cammer to 
uy, or ought she to stand still and wait? 
Then if every bud, every blade of grass 
is to wait also, there will be no summer. 

st 

A series of thoughts has occurred to 
me in connection with the blindness of 
the men who carry on the struggle with 
the anarchists be destroying the an- 
archists and not by reforming the so- 
cial order, that very same social order 
whose horrors the anarchists invoke as 
the source of the conflict. 

As the result of an enormous amount 
of labor devoted to thinking and speak- 
ing, reason is gradually making its way 
among the human beings who conform 
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to it. Under the most diverse forms, and 
by the strangest methods, it is subjugat- 
ing men—some by means of fashion or 
by vanity; others under a show of liber- 
alism, science, philosophy, religion—and 
becoming their distinguishing character- 
istic. 

Men now believe that they are 
brothers, that it is wrong to oppress one’s 
brothers, that progress and education 
must be aided, and that superstition must 
be grappled with. Reason is becoming 
public opinion, when suddenly comes the 
Terror of the French Revolution, the 
1st of March, the assassination of Carnot, 
and all the labor is lost in vain—just 
like the water which has been gathered 
drop by drop and confined within dikes, 
and which suddenly bursts across its 
bounds and flows profitlessly over the 
fields and seed. 

Why is it that the anarchists cannot 
see the prejudice which violence arouses 
against them? How I should like to 
write to them on this subject! 

Their arguments, the propagation of 
their ideas on the uselessness and the 
danger of the violent action of govern- 
ments, are equitable, and one thing needs 
only to be changed: They must reply to 
violence and murder by a refusal to par- 
ticipate in violence oe murder. 


I have received an Italian work on the 
teaching of Christianity in the school. 

This idea that the teaching of religion 
is an injustice is a very good idea; it is 
that perversion of children of which 
Christ speaks. What right have we to 
teach that which is disputed by the great 
majority—the Trinity, the miracles of 
Buddha, of Mahomet, of Christ? The 
only thing we should teach is moral doc- 
trine. 

& 

An excellent phrase was uttered lately 
"vy a person with whom I was discussing 
the impression produced on peasants by 
hooks: It is hard to please them, be- 
cause for them life is very serious. 

That is an important phrase. Would 
that the majority of the men of our caste 
might comprehend it! 

& 


I was gazing at an admirable sunset. 
Gleams of light broke through the ac- 
cumulated clouds, and yonder—the sun 
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like a red, flaming coal of irregular form, 
and all above the forest. My heart was 
filled with joy, and I thought to myself: 
No, this world is not a mirage, it is not 
merely a place of trial, a thoroughfare to 
an eternal, better world. It is itself an 
eternal world, a world that is joyous and 
beautiful, and which we not only can but 
should make more joyous and more beau- 
tiful for those who live with us and for 
all those who shall ~ in it after us. 


THOUGHTS —° 


There are two ways of knowing the 
external world. The one—the rudest 
and easiest—is the knowledge — 
by the five senses. The world which we 
know is not formed by this way of know- 
ing ; if it were, it would be a chaos which 
would simply give us different sensa- 
tions. The other way consists of the 
recognition of ourselves by self love, and 
of the recognition of other beings by our 
love for them. We must, by the power 
of thought, transport ourselves into an- 
other man, into an animal, into a plant, 
even into a stone. By this method we 
gain an internal knowledge of things—we 
conceive the whole world as we know it. 

This method is what is called the 
poetic faculty; it is love. It is the re- 
constitution of the union between beings, 
a union that had apparently been de- 
stroyed. One issues out of one’s self and 
enters into another being. And one can 
enter into everything—be commingled 
with God, with everything. 

In every prescription of practical 
morality there is the possibility of con- 
tradicting it by acts which take their 
rise from the same prescription. 

Abstinence—does that mean not to eat 
at all and so become incapable of serv- 
ing men? Not to kill animals—does that 
mean to allow them to devour us? Not 
to drink wine—does that mean not to par- 
take of the sacrament, not to use wine 
when our health requires it? Not to re- 
sist evil by violence—who then will allow 
that one man may kill other men? 

The importance attached to such con- 
tradictions only shows that the man who 
troubles himself about these things does 
not wish to work for the moral eleva- 
tion of the people. 

It is always the same story; because a 
tan needs wine for his health, he must 
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not fight against alcoholism; because of 
imaginary acts of violence, he must kill, 
arrest, imprison. 


The death of children from the ordi- 
nary point of view is bad. Nature en- 
deavors to give the creatures that are 
best, and she takes them back when she 
sees that the world is not yet ready for 
them. But she must make an effort in 
order to advance. It is the same with 
the swallows who arrive too soon and 
die of cold. In spite of this, it was right 
that they should come. 

This usual style of reasoning is bad. 
The right reason is that the child who 
dies has accomplished the work of God 


od 
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—the establishing of God’s Kingdom by 
the augmentation of love—far better 
than certain persons who have lived half 
a century or more. 


Love, love him who has done thee 
evil, him whom thou hast blamed, whom 
thou hast not loved, and all that con- 
cealed his soul from thee will vanish, and 
when thou beholdest down in the depths, 
as if through pure water, the divine es- 
sence of his love, thou wilt have no need 
and thou wilt have no power to pardon 
him. Thou wilt need only pardon for 
thyself, for thou hast not loved in Him in 
whom he was, because thou hast banished 
My love from thee and hast not seen it. 

Yasnava Powiana, Russia 


Law 


By Winfield T. Durbin 


GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 


[Governor Durbin has won the admiration of the whole nation for the courageous and unflinch- 
ing stand he took against the mob and the mob spirit during the Evansville riots. We are very glad 
to give to our readers his views on this increasing danger which threatens our democracy.—EDITOR. ] 


T is a dangerous thing to possess free 
institutions without knowing the 
cost at which they have been at- 

tained or realizing that eternal vigilance 
is the price of their maintenance. Back 
of absolutism is the will of an autocrat, 
whose continuance in authority is con- 
tingent upon the resolution with which 
he guards the institutions that make his 
power possible. But back of free institu- 
tions is only the popular will of which 
they are the expression—the vast respon- 
sibility of preserving them inviolate dif- 
fused among millions. The machinery 
of monarchical government is every- 
where apparent; the pomp of courts, the 
pageantry of fleets and armies, the strong 
arm of authority relentlessly lifted to 
make respect for the law compulsory, 
wherever it is not voluntary. These things 
make it impossible for those yielding al- 
legiance to a crown to forget that they 
have a government, and that it may not 
with impunity be obstructed in the exer- 
cise of its functions. But to the people 





of our republic the semblance of national 
authority—the authority which stands 
back of the elemental guaranties of our 
government—is not a familiar sight. To 
millions of our people the sight of a 
soldier is a rare one; to millions, so far 
as personal knowledge extends, there 
might not be within the borders of the 
republic a fort or a garrison, while mil- 
lions more, scattered across the wide 
stretch of our national domain, have 
never looked upon a battle ship. The ma- 
chinery of our Government moves noise- 
lessly ; it is in effect invisible. Those in 
authority are citizens among citizens, 
vested with responsibility for a season, 
and then returning again to the occupa- 
tions and associations from whence they 
came. A government such as this real- 
izes the ideals of the founders of the Re- 
public and the aspirations of those who 
believe that an “inalienable right” of 
man is the broadest liberty consistent 
with the rights of others, that with this 
essential qualification the least gayern- 





























ment is the best government. And yet 
it is easy to understand how it is that 
under such conditions the patriotism of 
a generation which has received free in- 
stitutions as an inheritance, which has 
neither won them nor defended them and 
looks infrequently upon the things that 
symbolize the national authority, may 
lapse into lethargy in an era of commer- 
cialism such as that in which we live. 

To lose all that inheritance which has 
come down to us from the centuries 
through the struggles of men seeking to 
be free, from Runnymede to Lexington 
and from Lexington through all our 
splendid history to this hour, it is not 
necessary that we should repudiate our 
legacy. A failure to rise to the duties 
and responsibilities such an inheritance 
implies will, if sufficiently continued, 
bring it all to naught, despite our self- 
satisfied belief in a destiny decreed only 
for a people worthy of its opportunity. 
It is not enough even that we shall give 
passive approval to our institutions and 
indifferent acquiescence to our laws. The 
duties of citizenship transcend such nar- 
row limitations. The fires of patriotic 
fervor set ablaze upon our shores a cen- 
tury and a third ago and which have lit 
up the pathway of the Republic from 
that time down to 
this must be re- 
freshed by each 
succeeding genera- 
tion of Americans, 
lest they die away. 
This government 
was established, it 
has been main- 
tained, it can en- 
dure, only because 
it embodies the as- 
pirations of a 
united people and 
round about it 
have centered their 
loyalty and love. 

Evidences of the 
negative possibili- 
ties of patriotism 
grown quiescent, 
of respect for law 
decaying through 
sheer forgetfulness 
of first principles, 
of a popular will 
vitiated through 
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lack of conscious exercise and fal- 
tering in the execution or the defense 
of laws which are its own expression, 
are at hand in the rise of a mob 
spirit utterly without palliation in a 
country where all laws are popular crea- 
tions and where all officials exercising 
administrative and judicial functions are 
made and may be unmade at the ballot- 
box. Yet there seems to be scarcely a 
community within the shelter of our flag 
and all for which it stands where there 
does not lurk incipient a spirit which, 
once aroused, prompts citizens of a Re- 
public in the madness of animal fury to 
dash themselves insensately against the 
barriers erected by centuries of civiliza- 
tion between brute force and human 
rights; to trample their flag in the dust, 
and to drag through the mire of the gut- 
ter the constitution of their country, with 
its sacred guaranty of the inviolability 
of life and property except through the 
orderly processes of law. 

The methods of extenuation adoptea 
by a few public and many private apolo- 
gists for lynch law have become familiar. 
The awfulness of the crime and the out- 
raged ser se of justice it arouses are pic- 
tured in palliation. But the essential is- 
sue raised by the rioters is not between 
the mob and its 
victim or his crime, 


but between the 
mob and the law. 
The law is as 


much outraged by 
a lynching based 
on a heinous crime 
as by a lynching 
without provoca- 
tion. If there is a 
shadow of justifi- 
cation for mob law 
in vindication of 
the virtue of wom- 
an, there is the 
same justification 
for its exercise in 
punishment of any 
other crime or no 
crime at all: for 
the mob is, as 
Benjamin Frank- 
lin said, “a mon- 
ster with many 
hands and no 
brains.” Its only 
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claim to jurisdiction is that of the 
mad dog—that of blood-thirstiness and 
brute strength—and if bloodthirstiness 
and brute strength are to be given 
license to batter down the bulwarks 
of law and order, where is there 
safety for the life or the honor of any 
one? There are instances without num- 
ber in which the mob spirit, once aroused, 
has led to the pursuit of objects entirely 
foreign to that which brought it into be- 
ing. A riot inaugurated in the name of 
race feeling may culminate in an assault 
upon soldiers merely because they repre- 
sent the authority of the State to which 
the rioters owe allegiance, or in any other 
lawless excess. The sweep of the mob 
spirit through a community is like the 
rush of water through a sewer; it collects 
and tosses into the flood all that is vilest in 
its pathway, and before the course of the 
current is run the filth is on the surface. 

The delays of the courts and the dis- 
crimination of officials in the execution of 
the laws is often assigned as an explana- 
tion, if not in palliation, of the mob 
spirit. By whom are judicial and execu- 
tive officers chosen? Who, in a repre- 
sentative government such as ours, is to 
be held responsible for the delays made 
possible in criminal procedure? The re- 
sponsibility inevitably falls back upon 
those who seek to make the shortcomings 
of their servants in authority an.excusc 
for overriding the law. By whom were 
the delays of the law deliberately de- 
creed? They are in large part the safe- 
guards reared by the people themselves 
for their own protection against sum- 
mary procedure. What member of an 
American mob, charged with crime, 
would look upon these safeguards other- 
wise than as essential accompaniments of 
free government? 

We are sometimes told, usually by in- 
direction, that mob law is essential to the 
proper regulation of the relations be- 
tween the negro and the white man. 
What better method of breeding lawless- 
ness among black men than by forcing 
them to the belief that the Anglo-Saxon, 
with all his boasted love of fair play, de- 
nies to them the justice he demands for 
himself: that tho the negro may stand 
accused of a crime of which he is inno- 
cent, the tribunals in which innocence is 
presupposed are closed to him, and he 
may be heard only in a court where the 





accuser is at once the judge and execu- 
tioner? If we really have faith in the 
great principles for which Washington 
unsheathed his sword we can have little 
patience with the sort of Americanism 
that offers such a plea in extenuation of 
organized crime. The man who, inspired 
by the stupid passion of race hatred, 
would prescribe the halter and the torch 
for an entire race because individuals of 
that race sometimes commit offenses for 
which our laws prescribe befitting penal- 
ties, has not within him a spark of that 
regard for the rights of the weak which 
made this Republic possible. 

Let us place against these apologies 
for mob rule a few essential and well 
established principles. No government 
can endure with the court and the mob 
seeking to exercise identical functions. 
Either the supremacy of the law must be 
established beyond question, or free rein 
must be given to the fury of riotous as- 
semblages engaged in trampling all law 
into the dust. Anarchy and constitution- 
al government may not thrive within the 
same geographical limits; we must ulti- 
mately altogether give up the one or the 
other. If guilty men are to be hanged or 
burned by “ good citizens ” to-day under 
the summary procedure of brute force, 
then innocent men may be hanged or 
burned to-morrow by bad citizens operat- 
ing under the same warrant; because 
brute force is no respecter of persons or 
principles and may as readily be invoked 
in a bad cause as in a good one. If the 
mob spirit is to become the national 
spirit, and, being contagious, it must 
either be stamped out or its ultimate su- 
premacy conceded, then the next step in 
our political “ development,” if history 
teaches anything, will be fhe sway of that 
dictator who proves himself to be the 
best leader of mobs. 

The man who takes the law into his 
own hands is a tyrant to the limit of his 
opportunities, regardless of the pretext 
by which he undertakes to justify his 
occupation, either to himself or others. 
The man who joins others in nullification 
of the rights of his fellows, no matter 
what his ostensible purpose, has opened 
war on the Declaration of Independence. 
The man who invokes violence in an as- 
sault on the law must be struck down by 
the law’s strong arm. The sheriff and 
his deputies who employ the Winchester 


























rifle and the shotgun in defense of a 
prisoner whom a mob seeks to murder, 
the militiamen who co-operate with them 
in the law’s behalf, are as much soldiers 
in the cause of liberty as any patriot who 
fought at Bunker Hill or King’s Moun- 
tain ; and those officials, sworn to the exe- 
cution of the laws, who yield to the mob 
spirit in such an emergency are guilty 
of as base poltroonery as the sorriest 
coward who ever fled from a battlefield. 

Let the American people take to heart 
the issues involved in an appeal to mob 
law, and the mob spirit will instantly 
disappear as a national phenomenon. For 
the people are loyal, they are freemen in 
fact as well as in name. We might grow 
hopeless in the face of an evil which 
would seem imminently to threaten the 
very foundations of our government if 
we did not better understand the real 
temper of American citizenship. We 
need only a national awakening to what 
this issue implies. We need a strength- 
ening of the arm of authority, widening 
and deepening respect for the law by its 
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We 





enforcement without fear or favor. 
need an inculcation among all our people 
of the elementary principles of Ameri- 
canism—a national necessity to which 
Abraham Lincoln gave expression when 
he said: 


“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well wisher of his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of his country, 
and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
As the patriots of ‘ seventy-six’ did to the sup- 
port of the Declaration of Independence, so to 
the support of the Constitution and the laws, 
let every American pledge his life, his property 
and his sacred honor; let every man remember 
that to violate the law is to trample on the 
blood of his father, and to tear the charter of 
his own and his children’s liberty. Let rever- 
ence for the laws be breathed by every Ameri- 
can mother to the lisping babe that prattles on 
her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in semi- 
naries and in colleges. Let it be -written in 
primers, spelling books and almanacs. Let it 
be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of jus- 
tice. And, in short, let it become the political 
religion of the nation.” 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Studying the Effect of Preservatives on Health 


By Harvey W. Wiley, Ph.D., LL.D. 


[Since the question of the harmfulness of the different preservatives used in food has become 
an important factor in national and international policy, as in the case of the food supplied to our 
soldiers and of recent tariff wars. the need of accurate data on the subject based on rigid experimental 


evidence has heen strongly felt. 


In view of the numerous sensational and not always disinter- 


ested articles in the daily press on this question, this report on the recent experiments on the effect 
of preservatives on health, which have been carried op in the Jaboratory ofthe Department of 
Agriculture by Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the Division of Chemistry and the foremost authority on the 
chemistry of foods in the United States, will be read with interest by the many readers who have been 
learning so much recently of the “ borax boarding house.”—EDITOR. ] 


OOD experiments have been con- 
ducted from remotest antiquity, 
but perhaps not with all the scien- 

tific accuracy which characterizes the ex- 
perimental work of modern times. The 
first recorded food experiment which I 
have been able to find is described in the 
Book of Daniel, first chapter, twelfth 
verse and following. 

When Daniel was brought into the 
royal household of the King of Babylon 
he was required to eat the food prepared 
for the king and the court. .This the 


prophet was not willing todo. The chief 
of the eunuchs, who had taken a great 
fancy to Daniel, was greatly worried 
over the situation and informed the recal- 
citrant Israelite that the king would hold 
him responsible for the poor physical 
condition which Daniel would doubtless 
acquire if he failed to eat of the rations 
prepared for him. Daniel thereupon pro- 
posed an experimental test, based on a 
truly scientific principle, tho not attended 
with that nicety of chemical analysis 
which to-day is the primary condition of 
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such work. He said to the prince of 
the eunuchs: 

“ Prove thy servants, I béseech thee, 
ten days and let them give us pulse to 
eat and water to drink. Then let our 
countenances be looked upon before thee, 
and the countenances of the children that 
eat of the portion of the king’s meat ; and 
as thou seest, deal with thy servants. So 
he consented to them in this manner and 
proved them ten days. And at the end 
of ten days their countenances appeared 
fairer and fatter in flesh than all the 
children which did eat the portion of the 
king’s meat. And in all matters of wis- 
dom and understanding that the king in- 
quired of them he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and astrolo- 
gers that were in his realm.” 

Pulse, we find, is a thick pap or pot- 
tage made from meal, presumably the 
meal of leguminous seeds, such as peas 
and beans or other similar leguminous 
plants. At the present day, in the light 
of modern investigations concerning nu- 
trition, we would be inclined to think that 
Daniel’s ration was a very narrow one, in 
which the carbohydrate element was de 
cidedly deficient. We are surprised also 
to learn that on such a diet, which is not 
regarded as fat producing, their coun- 
tenances became fatter than those of the 
children who ate of the king’s meat. If 
we should construe the language literally 
our surprise would not be so great, be- 
cause “ meat ” might be particularly lean 
meat and thus the ration of the king’s 
children be even narrower than that of 
Daniel and his fellows. But this we are 
hardly justified in doing, since the term 
“ meat ” is evidently used in this sense as 
a general expression for a diet in which, 
presumably, the carbohydrates bore a 
prominent part. In one respect at least I 
have followed pretty closely the line of 
experiment which Daniel outlined some 
three thousand years ago, in that I have 
made the periods of experiment approxi- 
mately ten days. 

In the experiments which I am about 
to describe, however, instead of pulse and 
water being the principal items of diet, I 
have substituted therefor borax and 
boracic acid. According to the. news- 
paper reports, which unfortunately are 
not always reliable, the results of my 
experiments have been very similar to 
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those of Daniel, since it has been pro- 
claimed from one end of the country to 
the other that the children of “ Borax ” 
when their countenances were looked 
upon were shown to be pinker and fatter 
than those of the children of pork and 
beans. So general has this impression 
become that one of the distinguished 
members of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Brewer, remarked in an after-dinner 
speech not long ago that he felt in look- 
ing at the fair, rotund faces of the guests 
that he might be addressing Dr. Wiley’s 
borax boarders. 

The primary object kept in view in the 
experiments which we are conducting is 
to determine by strictly scientific means 
the effect of preservatives, coloring mat- 
ters and other substances added to foods 
upon the health of the consumerand upon 
digestion. We find in literature the most 
varied opinions of experts, so-called, con- 
cerning these matters. Practically every 
substance which has been used in foods 
for any purpose, aside from the foods 
themselves, has been the object of con- 
demnation on the one hand and of praise 
on the other. Salicylic acid, formalde- 
hyde, borax, sulphurous acid and benzoic 
acid all have their apostles who declare 
their use in preservative quantities not 
only harmless but positively beneficial. 
On the other hand we find another set of 
experts which indiscriminately condemns 
the use of any preservative or coloring 
matter whatever. We must be allowed 
to say that the burden of proof should 
fall upon the advocates of preservatives 
and coloring matters. It is not claimed 
that these are substances natural to food 
and their addition must therefore be posi- 
tively justified. Negative results are con- 
demnatory. If these bodies do no good 
they have no reason for existence ; if they 
are injurious they should surely be pro- 
hibited ; if they are beneficial under cer- 
tain conditions, those conditions should 
he ascertained and definitely fixed. 

The experiments were conducted upon 
twelve young men connected with the 
Department of Agriculture, who pledged 
themselves to obey all the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed for them, to eat or 
drink nothing except what was given 
them in a weighed or measured condi- 
tion at the tables, to undertake no un- 
usual labor or exercise, and to continue 























in the even tenor of their lives during 
the period of observation. This period 
lasted for seven months, beginning De- 
cember I, 1902, and ending June 30, 
1903. During this time exhaustive ex- 
periments were conducted with borax 
and boric acid in large and small quanti- 
ties, given with the food and also given 
separately in capsules. All foods con- 
sumed were carefully analyzed, all ex- 
creta collected and analyzed, and thus an 
exact balance sheet was kept with each 
individual. The enormous quantity of 
data obtained in these experiments is 
not yet collated, tabulated and averaged, 
and therefore we are unable at the pres- 
ent time to draw conclusions of a definite 
nature. I may say, however, that our 
experiments are the most elaborate and 
extensive and long continued of any that 
have ever been undertaken, and we hope 
that the conclusions which we finally 
draw fiom them may be accepted for 
their full value as established by the char- 
acter and conduct of the work. 

Experts who have performed similar, 
tho not such extensive, experiments are 
greatly divided in regard to their opin- 
ions respecting the effect of borax and 
boracic acid on the health. The chemists 
and physiologists of the Imperial Board 
of Health of Germany are decidedly of 
the opinion that borax and boric acid are 
harmful to the human organism. On the 
other hand, Professors Chittenden and 
Gies, of Yale University ; Professor Tun- 
nicliffe and Dr. Rosenheim, of London; 
Professor Vaughan, of Ann Arbor, and 
Professor Liebreich, of the University of 
Berlin, are of the contrary opinion. In 
my own opinion, which I give below, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that it 
does not represent, or may not represent, 
the conclusions which we will finally de- 
duce from the data which we have ob- 
tained. I prefer to state my views in a 
general way rather than as applicable to 
borax and boric acid. 

First I will state that for all ordinary 
purposes foods can be preserved without 
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recourse to any of the so-called chemical 
preservatives, meaning by these the ordi- 
nary preservatives used, with the excep- 
tion of common salt, sugar, vinegar and 
wood smoke. These latter named pre- 
servatives have been in use from times 
immemorial; they reveal themselves by 
their taste or odor, no one is deceived in 
eating food containing them, and their 
universal employment is acknowledged 
as necessary by the highest experts in 
chemistry and physiology. 

On the other hand, so-called chemical 
preservatives have, as a rule, scarcely 
any taste or odor, do not reveal them- 
selves to the consumer by any physical 
or chemical property, and thus could be 
eaten in great quantities without exciting 
the suspicion of the consumer. I do not 
believe that such preservatives should 
ever be used except in cases of absolute 
emergency where foods could not be pre- 
served without their use and where fresh 
foods could not be obtained. 

At the same time I will say that I am 
a firm believer in the doctrine set forth 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, second 
chapter and sixteenth verse, where it is 
said: “ Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a 
holy day, or of the new moon; or of the 
Sabbath days,” and also the doctrine set 
forth in Romans xiv, verses 2 and 3: 
“For one believeth that he may eat all 
things; another, who is weak, eateth 
herbs. Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not, and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth.” 

In other words, what a man eats and 
drinks are matters of his own conscience 
and should not be determined by others. 
{ would not therefore deprive any one by 
law of the privilege of eating borax and 
boric acid, salicylic acid, sulphites, ben- 
zoic acid and formaldehyde, if he so de- 
sired. On the other hand, I would pro- 
tect those who do not wish to eat those 
things to the full extent of the law from 
doing so unwittingly. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 






























The White Follower 


By T. Jenkins Hains 


Autuor or * Winp-Jammers,” ‘**Mr, TRUNNELL,” “‘CruISE OF THE PETREL,”’ Etc. 


E was a little more than fourteen 
feet across the tips of his out- 
spread wings, more than two full 

fathoms, and his great white breast, full 
and rounded, was as broad as that of the 
man who stood at the wheel and watched 
him go soaring past. The very tips of his 
huge wings were black as jet, showing in 
marked contrast to the unbroken white- 
ness of the rest of his feathers, and the 
only other dark spot upon his snowy 
form was his eye. This was as black and 
shiny as the lanyards in the rigging. It 
was large and held a steady gaze, fearless 
yet curious, so that when the man at the 
wheel looked up the bird tilted his head 
to one side to get a better view of him. 
The giant beak, nearly a foot in length 
and of heavy bone, had a strangely 
hooked end, which swelled a little in size 
from the middle portion. It was a serv- 
iceable pair of shears which could cut a 
five-pound fish in two at a bite. The 
two webbed feet, as large again as those 
of a swan, were held close in to the short 
tail feathers so as not to offer resistance 
to the air, through which the bird went 
at the speed of an express train. Silent 
and otherwise motionless, save for that 
turn of the head, the great creature swept 
past. Not a movement of leg or pinion, 
not a feather disturbed in that headlong 
rush. With the great wings stretched 
far out and slightly bowed, he held his 
way and tore past the fast running ship 
as tho she were at anchor, instead of 
plowing through the southern ocean at 
the rate of ten knots an hour with the 
wind behind her. Then, as she was left 
far astern, he tilted himself a little, and 
off into the curve of a tremendous circle 
he swerved, swinging with the speed of 
the wind over the rolling wave-tops un- 
til he had covered at least three miles 
upon the arc and was heading swiftly 
back again to repeat the maneuver. 

All the time that large black and shin- 
ing pair of eyes watched the surface of 
the sea. Not a morsel of anything went 
overboard unobserved. From a distance 
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of a mile or more the huge bird would 
note the smallest bits of food or grease 
which the cook would toss over the side 
when cleaning his coppers for a new mess 
of salt junk. Sailing over the bits of 
floating stuff he would hover a moment 
to see if they were really worth tasting. 
lf so, he would soar in smaller and small- 
er circles until he would breast a sea. 
Then, dropping his legs and bracing his 
feet to retard the slowing flight, he 
would sink into the water and check him- 
self with both feet and wings until his 
body finally rested gracefully upon the 
surface. Folding his pinions slowly and 
a little stiffly, he would propel himself 
like a huge goose toward the floating 
prize and make a pass at it with his beak. 
Salt-pork rind, gristle, anything that had 
grease or taste to it, was chopped by the 
bony shears and quickly bolted. It mat- 
tered little just what it was as long as it 
had some grease or taste to it. His ap- 
petite was not squeamish. 

When nothing remained he would 
slowly and stiffly again stretch out those 
wings and face to windward. Then he 
would propel himself along into the 
breeze until he rose upon a sea. A quick 
couple of strokes with the pinions and a 
sudden push with both feet generally 
lifted the great body clear of the water 
before it began to sink down the slope of 
the succeeding sea. After that it was 
but a detail to rise higher and higher into 
the clear air without perceptible motion 
save of rushing ahead and circling in 
spiral curves, which no mathematician 
might describe or define as a means of 
ascending. 

The ship was something over six hun- 
dred miles off shore. She was heading 
for the last corner of the world, Cape 
Horn, to turn it and then go northward 
up the south Pacific. She would head up 
the middle of the great ocean and at times 
she would not be within a thousand miles 
of any land whatever. 

For more than two weeks the albatross 
had followed in the wake, his tireless 
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pinions showing no signs of weakening 
by the continuous flight. Steadily night 
and day he had followed and the men 
aboard had watched him with the awe all 
deep-water men feel for the giant birds, 
who seem to be able to soar through 
space for a lifetime without tiring. 
Sometimes when he came up astern he 
slackened his pace by some method and 
remained for a short moment poised a 
few fathoms above the man at the wheel. 
Then his steady look as he slanted his 
head sideways made the man have a 
queer feeling, as tho he were almost in 
communication with a stranger from the 
realms of space. When the captain hap- 
pened on deck he paid considerable at- 
tention to the follower, but he never 
thought to harm him. The Winchester, 
which he often used to take snap shots at 
blackfish, was always laid aside at his 
approach. 

The great bird noted this. He was not 
afraid of the rifle, for altho he saw the 
effects of the shot, he knew nothing of 
its power. The man was a creature of 
the earth like himself and he had no rea- 
son to suspect him of harmful purposes 
simply on that account. He was inter- 
ested in him and a not unfriendly feeling 
came within his breast. 

In the latitude of the “ roaring forties ” 
the weather is uncertain. Sometimes it 
blows high and sometimes low, which 
latter means it is dead calm for a spell. 
Under these conditions a sailing ship 
naturally comes to a sudden stop, and, 
with clewed up courses, rolls and 
switches away often for days without 
making more than a degree of southing. 

It was during one of these calm spells 
that the captain began to formulate a plan 
which would bring him in closer contact 
with the great bird which still soared and 
circled about the ship. He rigged a 
trolling line with a bit of wood for a 
float near the hook. Then he baited it 
with a piece of salt beef and tossed it over 
the side. 

The ship was barely moving, but still 
had headway enough to get away from 
the bait. When it was fifty fathoms 
astern the captain held the line and 
waited. 

The albatross soon sighted the piece of 
beef and circled slowly toward it. Then 
as it floated in clear view he settled upon 
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the surface of the sea and paddled up to 
it and gave ita chop. He cut away half 
the beef, but missed the hook, and the 
captain’s jerk upon the line merely pulled 
it from him. He made another grab, and 
as he did so the line tautened and the 
barb of the hook caught under his beak. 

Hand over hand the captain hauled 
him in. He spread forth his wings and 
backed water hard with his feet, but the 
seaman kept a steady strain upon the line 
and prevented the hook from slipping 
clear. Soon he was directly under the 
ship’s counter, and as she squatted down 
into the hollow of a swell the captain 
quickly hauled the bird over the rail to 
the deck. 

Inside the poop-rail it was impossible 
for the albatross to get headway enough 
to rise into the air, the wind was so 
unfavorable in the shelter. While he 
might waddle about upon the white 
planks it was as impossible for him to 
get away as tho he had been chained by 
the leg. It was most provoking to be in 
such an absurd position. The man at the 
wheel grinned at him, and the mate came 
up to take a better look at close quarters. 
He stretched forth his wings and tried to 
rise by a series of powerful strokes, but 
it was in vain. He only managed to go 
plunging into the rail before he got his 
feet clear of the planks. This made him 
angry and he snapped at the mate, mak- 
ing a savage chop with his great beak, 
which came together with a loud clap. 
But the seaman jumped aside, and the 
captain admonished him to keep away. 

Gradually the feeling of being upon a 
floating thing with other creatures 
seemed less strange. It was remarkable 
how different the ship was now that he 
was on board it from what it appeared 
while he was a few fathoms in the air. 
Yet he had followed it so long that he 
had become accustomed to it, and the un- 
pleasant sensation of becoming suddenly 
a prisoner aboard gave place to that of 
curiosity. The captain brought some 
choice fat and ordered the steward to 
keep the slush from the coppers as clean 
as possible and give the stranger as much 
as he wished. After eating several 
pounds he lost for the time all desire to 
get away and waddled about the quarter- 
deck perfectly satisfied with the sudden 
change in his condition. 
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The ship’s dog rushed up and made a 
savage attack, and for a few minutes the 
great bird was frightened, for the noise 
was distracting and a sudden bite gave 
him pain. Thén the captain dragged the 
animal away and gave the newcomer a 
choice piece of salt pork to make up for 
the lack of courtesy shown by the dog. 

There was much of the dog’s spirit 
aboard the ship, altho it was not manifest 
to the albatross. Among the men for- 
ward were several who had much the 
same feeling for their fellows. Under 
the cover of bluff and honest exteriors 
they concealed dispositions like that of 
the dog. They were a type of what is 
known as “ sea lawyer,” and were always 
dwelling upon the grievances of sailors 
and the rascality of mates and masters. 
Close and intelligent observers would 
have noticed at once that the faults their 
leader saw in others were the ones rising 
to the surface in himself and which he 
was trying to conceal. He was saturnine 
and his ugly little eyes held an unpleas- 
ant look every time he came in the vicin- 
ity of either the mate or captain. The 
second officer was in the other watch 
and therefore not often about to give him 
orders. 

As the vessel gradually made her way 
southward and the hardships became 
more trying with the colder weather, the 
feeling aboard among the men who lis- 
tened to the grumbler became more 
sinister. The captain was not such a man 
as to let things go unnoticed, but as long 
as there was no direct disobedience of or- 
ders he took no action and let the mate 
warm up tne discontented men with ex- 
tra work, for it is well known that hard 
work will do more for an ugly crew than 
any medicine. 

The captain spent much time on deck 
and made a pet of the bird he had cap- 
tured. He was a generous man and lone- 
some among the rough fellows who 
made up the crew, for his position for- 
bade any intercourse whatever with any 
one except his first officer. Even this 
seaman, able and intelligent as he was, 
could not be made more of than a slight 
acquaintance. Such is the rule aboard 


deep-water ships, for discipline must be 

enforced if safety is to be considered. 
During many lonely hours the master 

tried to reconcile the dog to the new- 
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comer. The old wolf spirit bred through 
thousands of generations of the land 
animal was not easy to pacify. It was 
the old spirit of suspicion for strangers 
based upon the experience of hundreds 
of ancestors, who had perhaps trusted 
not wisely but too well in the days when 
all living things were at war with each 
other and only the strongest and most 
cunning might survive. It was as evident 
in the dog as in the men of the forecastle, 
and the master studied carefully and 
comprehensively to subdue it, or at least 
pacify it to an extent that strife might be 
averted. Kindness and _ unselfishness 
were the two antidotes he would employ. 

The great bird was not slow to notice 
his friendship. After a day or two he 
was on the lookout for the master, who 
appeared regularly to take his morning 
observation for longitude, and he walked 
laboriously up to him in spite of the dog’s 
yelping. There was something in the 
man’s behavior that made him instinct- 
ively his friend. Finally even the dog’s 
suspicions were allayed, and instead of 
seizing the bird’s feathers in the rear to 
jerk them and then dodge the snap of the 
beak, he met the bird face to face and 
refrained from either a bite or bark. The 
two became reconciled. 

During several days the albatross 
waddled about the quarter-deck and was 
fed, until the captain, fearing that he 
would grow so fat he would be unable 
to fly, finally took him in his arms one 
day and placed him upon the rail. Then he 
tied a bit of fancy red cord about his leg 
so that he might distinguish him from 
other birds that would follow in the ship’s 
wake. The great bird had long ago 
learned to eat from the man’s hand and 
took care not to chop tco close to the 
fingers with his powerful beak. The 
master would stroke the beautiful white 
head and smooth the snowy feathers until 
the petting became a thing looked for- 
ward to. It was a smooth day in the 
latitude of the Falklands when he deter- 
mined to set the captive free, and the 
dark water seemed less attractive than 
usual under the gloom of the overcast 
sky. The lonely cry of a stray penguin 
broke now and again upon the ears of 
the listening seaman and had a depress- 
ing effect. 

With a last caress he gave the pet a 
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gentle push to start him. The great black 
eyes looked hard at the sailor, and then, 
with the giant wings outstretched, he 
swung off in a graceful swoop, curving 
upward as the falling body nearly 
touched the sea. He was gone. 

That night it came on to blow hard 
from the westward. The ship, nearing 
the latitude of the Horn, was shortened 
glown to her lower topsails, and with the 
wind snoring away under them and past 
each taut downhaul, clewline and _ hal- 
yard, she was hove to. It was necessary 
to try to keep her from sagging off to 
the eastward, for in this latitude every 
mile counts. 

During the morning watch the mate 
had reason to call the captain, for, with a 
falling glass and shifting wind, he was 
on the lookout for a definite change. 

The captain came on deck and took in 
the situation. It was still dark, but the 
growing light on the horizon told of the 
approaching day. He stood near the man 
at the wheel a moment and the mate went 
forward where the green seas sometimes 
rose above the topgallant rail and fell 
upon the deck as the staggering ship 
plunged into the trough. Through the 
dim, misty light of the early morning he 
saw the watch turning out to clew down 
the foretopsail, and as the foremost man 
took the ratlines he turned and walked 
to the binnacle to watch the shifting 
course. 

The increasing gale and gloomy pros- 
pects had caused the grumbling element 
among the crew to be more careless than 
usual, in spite of the master’s efforts to 
pacify them. The leader of the mal- 
contents came aft with two others to take 
a pull in the spanker sheet, for upon the 
boom had been bent the storm trysail to 
hold the vessel’s head up to the gale while 
hove to. The men hauled surlily upon the 
line, but it came in so slowly that the 
mate came aft and spoke to them to stir 
them up. Then they flattened it in, but 
the stout landsman, or ordinary seaman, 
who was taking in the slack upon the 
cleat, failed to catch a turn. A tremen- 
dous sea hove the ship to leeward almost 
upon her beam ends. The struggling 


men were hove against the lee rail, and 
the sheet, whirling loose from the fellow’s 
hands, caught a turn about his body and 
in an instant he was flung over the side. 
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The captain, who had just stepped out 
from the wheel-house, made a grab to 
seize him, and a turn of the now flying 
line caught him around the ankle and 
jerked him also over the rail into the sea. 
Then followed the dreaded cry of “ man 
overboard ” and the confusion of a crew 
of men without a leader. 

The mate with ready knife cut away 
the lashings of the quarter-buoys and let 
them go overboard. Then he tried to 
fling a line, but the ship was moving too 
fast. She was forereaching heavily, but in 
that sea it was madness to think of trying 
to stop her by laying the yards aback, or 
losing control of her in any way. She 
must go on. They might shorten her 
down enough to stop her, but even if they 
could do so within half an hour she 
would be too far away to see a man in the 
water and the sea too heavy to think of 
lowering a small boat. 

Daylight was breaking over the stormy 
ocean and the roar from aloft was sound- 
ing louder with the increasing gale. 
Many of the men forward had not seen 
the incident and the cries of those upon 
the foretopsail yard to those on deck 
could be heard. From a bunch at the 
weather clewline came a faint strain of a 
‘ chanty ”; 

“Ole stormy, ’e was a good ole man— 

Singing yo, ho, ho—with a hey—bar-rrr.” 

The absurd chorus struck forcibly 
upon the ears of the master, who with 
both hands gripped the life-buoy and 
kept his head clear of the breaking seas. 
The mate, leaning over the taffrail, 
bawled something to him he could not 
understand, and then the ship drifted to 
leeward with the faint sound of singing 
still in his ears: 

“Ole stormy, ’e’ll come walking home, 
Singing yo, ho, ho—with a hey—bar-rrrrr. 


“Ole stormy, ’e has gone to sea— 
But ’e’ll not come back, with a hey—bar-r-rrrr- 
rrrrr.” 

The words of a “ chanty ” are general- 
ly grotesque and meaningless, but it was 
this very absurdity that struck the listen- 
ing master as fraught with meaning. It 
was significant of his ending. He would 
not come back again. 

The water was quite cold, and to make 
certain that he would not lose his hold 
upon the cork float he passed his head 
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through the circular opening and made 
his body fast with the hand-line to the 
buoy at both sides, so that he would bal- 
ance evenly. He would do all he could 
to live, and if he floated long enough 
they might pick him up after all. The 
minutes dragged into hours and cold and 
exhaustion caused his mind to wander. 
He fancied he saw green fields again 
and was back in the land of his birth. 
The suffering of passing was almost over 
and it held no terrors for him. He had 
tried to do what he could aboard the ship 
to make things less hard for his men. 
Perhaps if he had been more savage he 
would have done better, for there are 
some men who cannot be touched save 
through great bodily fear. 

The dawn of the southern day had 
broken over the heaving ocean and at 
times he would try instinctively to look 
for the ship. She had disappeared. 
Nothing but the great rolling seas as far 
as the eye could reach, and these turned 
now and again into grass grown hills be- 
fore his failing vision. 

It was late in the morning, after the 
daylight had become strong, that he fan- 
cied he heard a dull, thunderous noise. 
It had little effect upon him now, for he 
was too far gone to pay much attention. 
The noise grew louder and louder as the 
minutes passed and suddenly his dulled 
brain became alert again. He looked to- 
ward where the sound came from and it 
was from the northward and behind him, 
and through the haze of the flying 
spume-drift he saw the dark gray shad- 
ows of rocks. He fancied his mind was 
at fault, and in spite of the heavy roar 
which now filled the air he paid little at- 
tention. Then he was hove nearer the 
ledge and felt the rush of the lifting sea. 

It spurred him to recover. He dashed 
the salt water from his eyes and made a 
desperate effort to realize his position. 
Then a great, high rolling surge that had 
run for miles across the southern ocean 
picked him up on its crest and bore him 
shoreward with the speed of the wind. 
As it broke into a white smother of foam 
he saw clearly at last that he was being 
hurled upon the rocks. He struggled to 
keep his head out of the boiling rush and 
looked for a place where he would strike. 
To hit the ledge at the speed he was go- 
ing meant instant death, and he tried to 


see if there was no slue or opening into 
which he might be hurled. The current 
of the Antarctic had caused an eddy 
within a few miles of the rocks of Her- 
mite Isle, in which he had drifted, and it 
had carried him toward the land at a 
rapid rate. 

Rising upon the roll of the crest, he 
just managed to keep from striking until 
the weight and speed of the breaker had 
been exhausted. Then by chance and the 
aid of the buoy he managed to float into 
a crevice between the rocks and cling 
there until the back-wash had left him 
almost high and dry. With the last re- 
maining energy left he hauled his body 
clear of the tide and lost consciousness. 

When he regained his senses the sun 
was well upon the northwestern horizon. 
The wind had gone down considerably 
and heavy, oily looking clouds were hur- 
rying past overhead, with breaks between 
them. He felt the sting of sleet upon his 
face and the chill from his wet clothes 
almost paralyzed him. He staggered to 
his feet and gazed about him. Then he 
crawled higher up the rocks. 

There was no doubt about it, he was 
upon the rocks of Cape Horn. He was 
clear in his mind now and remembered 
his struggles, and he had seen the ragged 
hump too often not to recognize it at 
once. How his ship had been driven in 
so close was hard to guess, but he knew 
the treacherous currents of the Drift and 
remembered that a careless helmsman 
might very easily nurse the vessel off her 
course with the help of an unknown set 
to the northward. 

While he looked about him he became 
aware that he needed nourishment very 
badly. He was faint with the long swim 
and continued exposure to the cold water 
and he must have remained unconscious 
for many hours after coming ashore. 
There was nothing to eat upon the ledge. 
Tufts of the great tussac-grass shot up 
here and there upon the hights above 
him, but there was nothing that looked as 
if it might be used to prolong his life. 

But a seaman is never beaten until he 
dies. The master would not despair. He 
sat a moment and studied the question. 
Then he arose again and clambered pain- 
fully up the crags, hoping that he might 
find some Cape pigeon eggs upon the 
higher terraces. There was not a sign of 
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anything except a great rock-hopper, or 
penguin, who skipped nimbly down and 
plunged into the sea with a loud cry be- 
fore the sailor could reach him. Some 
thirty feet above the ledge upon which he 
landed he discovered a pool of half stag- 
nant water, but it was not salty and came 
from the melted snow and sleet. He 
drank some and felt better, altho it made 
him colder. He felt through his clothes 
for a match, but found the metal case in 
which he carried them had failed to keep 
out the sea water. His numb fingers 
could scarcely open the case, but he final- 
ly placed the little sticks in a lee, where 
he hoped they would dry enough to light. 
Then he sat down and waited, and before 
he knew it he had fallen asleep. 

The sun had swung up again in the 
northeast when he opened his eyes and 
the weather was less ugly. He tried his 
matches. First one was scratched care- 
fully upon a dry piece of stone. The 
head crumbled slowly away. A bit of 
smoke seemed to start from it and the 
seaman’s heart beat rapidly. Then the 
head fell away, leaving the bare stick. It 
was worthless. He tried another of his 
scanty store. He grasped the little stick 
close to its head of composition and drew 
it very carefully upon the rock. A bunch 
of finely shredded grass, perfectly dry, 
was rolled into a ball to catch the first 
spurt of flame. The match cracked soft- 
ly and at each noise the sailor’s heart 
seemed to stop. His hand shook violent- 
ly. Then the head of the match crumbled 
again and his spirits sank within him. It 
was life or death, for he must have 
warmth soon or. perish. He had only 
three more fuses and he stopped a little 
to think of some way he might make 
them burn. He gazed steadily at them 
for a long time and then took up one. It 
failed. 

Hope died away as he took up the 
other two. He struck them carefully as 
before, but they were spoiled. Then he 
cast the grass from him and looked out 
to sea. 

He had been gazing for a long time 
before he was aware of a form which ap- 
peared circling over the ocean beyond the 
lift of the breakers. It was that of a 
huge albatross, which had come in from 
the sea and was apparently looking for a 
sheltered place upon the Horn to rest. 
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The master gazed at the great white form 
skimming along over the wave-tops and 
remembered his pet. The bird appeared 
larger than the one he had caught, but 
all of the great Cape albatrosses were so 
much alike that he could not distinguish 
between them. He watched the bird cir- 
cle about him and finally noticed that he 
had been discovered, for the creature 
came nearer and nearer at each sweep 
until he caught the look of its eye as it 
bent its head a little in order to observe 
him better. The albatross was evi- 
dently hungry and it might take very lit- 
tle indeed to invite an attack. The bird 
was practically carnivorous, for it ate 
anything in the way of flesh it could cap- 
ture. It-was very powerful and could 
get the best of a man without much 
trouble, provided the man was incapable 
of vigorous defense. The thought made 
him alert and brought to his own hungry 
self the idea of capture. He might do 
worse than eat a thirty-pound bird dur- 
ing his stay ashore. He could not cook 
the creature, but that would be of but 
small consequence in his present state. 
The food was the main thing and it was 
necessary to get something at once. 

The bird came closer and closer until 
finally with outstretched wings and pro- 
jecting feet it backed against its own 
headway and settled upon the ledge not 
twenty feet distant. 

The captain’s heart beat high with ex- 
pectation. He lay perfectly still watch- 
ing it, hoping that it would come near 
enough for him to grasp it. If it was 
strong enough to conquer, it was well; 
he would soon be dead anyway without 
food. If he could master it by gripping 
its throat, he might live for many days. 

The bird came straight toward him. 
He was quiet as a cat waiting for a 
spring, his eyes glaring at it as it ap- 
proached. Then something attracted his 
attention. Upon the right foot of the 
bird was a bit of cord. Yes, there was 
no mistake, it was his pet, the bird he had 
captured. He started up with a cry, but 
the bird came steadily toward him with- 
out fear and in an instant was poking its 
great beak into his hand for food. 

The seaman’s heart was beating wild- 
ly. Here was food enough for a week 
right within his grasp. He had but to 
seize the bird’s neck quickly and with the 
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little strength he had left he could 
strangle it. The thought called forth all 
the wild wolf spirit in his nature. He 
was trembling with the excitement. But 
as he looked down upon the beautiful 
smooth white neck of his former pet he 
wavered. Something within him rose 
against a deed of violence. He stroked 
the soft feathers and looked at the 
creature, who was probably almost as 
hungry as himself. No, he would com- 
mit no horrid act. He would probably 
starve anyhow and it would be better to 
die than to have such a conscience. Then 
all of the beast fell away from him and 
he felt better. 

But while he sat and stroked the great 
bird his mind was active. The albatross 
would not remain there long. He would 
follow some vessel for the beef-fat from 
her coppers, and as the thought came to 
him he began a plan to attract attention. 

He tore from his shirt a long piece of 
linen. This was a piece having his name 
written upon it in indelible ink which 
had stood the wash of the laundry. It 
would stand the wash of the sea. He 
made it fast to the bird’s leg and the 
bight of it he brought up over the back 
beneath the wings, tying it loosely and 
leading the other end down so that it 
could be fastened to the other leg. The 
thin cloth lying loose would prevent the 
bird from cutting it with its beak, for the 
edges of that appendage, while very 
sharp, were not laid as close together as 
those of a pair of shears and the thin 
cloth would work between them. Upon 
the top of the piece he wrote with his 
own blood, “ Cape Horn, Hermite Isle, 
Help.” Underneath this he put the date 
and let his laundry mark do for signa- 
ture. Then he led the bird gently to the 
edge of the rock and pushed him over. 

Afterward he settled down in his bed 
of tussac and waited for the end he now 
felt was at hand. He prayed to the God 
he had felt in the breath of the trade wind 
and roar of the storm, the power which 
was manifest in all nature. Then a feel- 
ing of peace came upon him and his suf- 
ferings were over; he had collapsed. 

Two days later the Norwegian bark 
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“Eric” was working to the westward 
past Cape St. John. Her captain had 
noticed a great albatross following his 
vessel all day and saw the bird had some- 
thing fast to its leg. Being of a very 
superstitious nature the master did every- 
thing he could to attract the bird’s atten- 
tion and draw him close enough to ob- 
serve the hanging cloth more thoroughly. 
He was astonished to find the bird quite 
tame and had no difficulty in hauling it 
on deck with a baited hook. He took off 
the rag and read the inscription, which 
had luckily kept clear and dry, for the 
weather had been cold and the sleet 
squalls had not caused the writing to run. 

Being in the neighborhood of the 
Horn, he did what no one but a very 
superstitious master would have done 
without great trepidation. He stood un- 
der all sail for Hermite Isle and hove his 
ship to not three miles from the rocks. 
The weather was better than usual and 
he had no difficulty in lowering a small 
boat and making a landing. 

As the craft drew near the land the 
white life-buoy attracted the helmsman’s 
attention, lying high up on the rocks and 
showing out strongly against the back- 
ground of black ledge. The boat was 
headed into a rift or slue and two of the 
men managed to spring out of her, the 
rest keeping her clear of the rocks, which, 
altho sheltered in the slue, felt the tre- 
mendous lift and back-wash of the giant 
sea outside. The master was found un- 
conscious in his bed of tussac-grass. 

By care and skill they managed to get 
him into the small boat alive and started 
for the bark that was riding safely in 
the offing. They hurried back aboard 
and came alongside just as the Nor- 
wegian navigator set the great bird free 
again. The men rested upon their oars 
and watched the albatross as it stretched 
forth its wings and bore away to the 
southward. A man standing in the lee 
rigging held a line to throw to the bow 
oarsman, but he hesitated and watched 
the majestic flight. The officer in the 
boat looked instinctively upward and as 
the huge creature soared away he took 
off his cap and bowed his head. 

Winturop, Mass. 
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By E. I. Prime-Stevenson 


HILE in America and Europe the 
readers of foreign political 
happenings have been busy with 

the massacre of Jews in Kisheneff, the 
riots of excited Kroatians, the assassina- 
tion of a bad King and a wicked Queen 
in Bulgaria, the love affairs of an 
erratic Saxon Princess, the dispersion of 
religious confraternities in France, the 
bemuddled Parliamentary politics of 
Great Britain, and many lesser excite- 
ments, there has been played in Hungary 
a long political drama of bloodless but 
deep significance to that ever-interesting 
land and race. It has been a drama to 
the details and upshot of which Ameri- 
cans, traditionally sympathetic to the free 
and noble Magyar, will find themselves 
instinctively responsive. The interest is 
all the more spontaneous because the 
name “ Kossuth” once again comes into 
the strongest light of patriotism through 
the course of the events in question. 
Hungary and Austria have been shaken 
to their political hearts. A fierce interna- 
tional fight between the strong Magyar 
and the weak Austrian has been waged, 
and now the climax and end has been a 
fresh humiliation for Vienna and a new 
instance that Franz-Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria, is to-day in no position to op- 
pose what must be done or undone by 
Ferencz-Jossef, King of Hungary, if the 
nation across the Leitha speaks and acts 
its will. 

The outlines of events which led up to 
the episode are, briefly, as follows: Only 
in a few matters that concern the Dual 
Monarchy practically are Austria and 
Hungary united to-day. Their arrange- 
ments are much like two families who 
are obliged by force of circumstances to 
keep on living in the same apartment 
house, and who have an old joint-interest 
in certain expenses for domestic affairs. 
Apart from these matters the two are 
wholly independent; thoroughly dislik- 
ing each other; speaking different lan- 
guages, and with one of the households 
a home of sickness and decadent vigor 
—Austria—while the otherone, Hungary, 
is full of health and ardent life, And so 


trouble is ever in the air of the establish- 
ment. About a year ago the Parliament 
of Austria decided that there was de- 
sirable this year a considerable increase 
in the recruiting of the joint army. This 
army is already enormously large and 
burdensome to the Dual Monarchy. For 
many reasons special to Hungary, as 
well as those of general State economics; 
this idea was viewed with instant and 
violent hostility across the Leitha. By 
the press and the politicians the nation 
was roused to express in every way its 
dissent to any such new load in the joint 
housekeeping aforesaid. Now, the Hun- 
garian Parliament, the authoritative 
voice and mind of the Magyar people, 
has, like most parliaments, two chief 
parties, which two, however united in 
the patriotic watch and ward of their 
kingdom and land, are of different no- 
tions as to how its best and independent 
welfare is to be preserved. One, the 
more aristocratic in its aspects, the 
Liberal, believes in continuing conces- 
sions, to a certain extent to Austria; 
that all points on which from time to 
time there are disagreements are not 
equally important or dangerous. It re- 
gards Vienna as not aiming to under- 
mine to-day that fabric of Magyar 
independence which Hungary has solidly 
built up since 1867, when the Emperor 
of Austria became crowned as the King 
of Hungary and took the oath to sup- 
port its Constitution. At the head of 
this wider-minded party hasbeen for some 
years Kalman von Széll, the Premier. 
Széll is a brilliant, high natured and 
patriotic statesman, a shining figure in 
fact, in all contemporary European po- 
litical work, the friend of his sovereign 
as well as the lover of his country. Along 
with Széll are such notable and historic 
names in the story of Magyarorszag as 
Andrassy, Apponyi, Tisza, Banffy, Pod- 
manicky, Féjervary, and many more. 
In a sense, to these the methods of the 
astute Deak, by which Hungary, through 
knowing of old where to be conciliatory 
and where to be firm, won her independ- 
ence, are the methods yet felt to be wise, 
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if slow. But opposed to this eminently 
respected and representative element— 
particularly official and aristocratic, as 
has been said—is another one, equally 
respected, equally representative, and, as 
it now appears, more potent in the na- 
tional welfare. This is the so-called 
* National” or ‘“ Independence” party. 
This faction, an enormously popular one, 
believes in no concessions of any sort 
that bind Hungary to Austria hence- 
forth; rebuts each thought that subjects 
the Hungarian to any fresh practical 
obedience nowadays to Austrian ideas ; is 
made of men convinced that everything 
and anything from Austria is now either 
a suspicious or absolutely perilous in- 
terest for the Magyar—of men who will 
* cavil on the ninth part of a hair” and 
blow up a trumpet in the new moon at 
each small or great matter emanating 
from Vienna simply because of its in- 
volving a bit of amiable submissiveness 
to the Austrian mind. To such hearts 
the only safe principles are those intoler- 
ant ones of the leader to liberty in 1848, 
Louis Kossuth. And the head of this 


party to-day is that great patriot’s eldest 


son—Ferencz Kossuth, and with him. 


Ugron, Eotvés, Hollo, Barabas, and so 
on. Lately the name of Kossuth again 
becomes more than during a decade one 
to conjure with in Hungary. Of course 
within these two opposing ranks in the 
Parliament at Budapest there are fac- 
tions and sects and shades. But nothing 
detracts from the general division of the 
hody as to wide questions. Out of doubt 
both groups constitute a valuable antag- 
onism and yet coalition for the welfare 
of Hungary. 

Such was the situation, then, when in 
the winter the Viennese Parliament sub- 
mitted its new projects and demands to 
the Transleithan mind. Meantime new 
causes of argument. For along with the 
increase of the army, too, was at once 
seen to be connected—or connectable— 
two things passionately desired and im- 
mediately formulated by the patriot 
party, always alert to furthering a com- 
plete separation of the Hungarian por- 
tion of the army. There was demanded 
a rigid detailing of Hungarian officers to 
Hungarian regiments; and along with 
that alarmingly suggestive plan came the 
demand from Hungary that henceforth 


the army orders and general official lan- 
guage of the Hungarian part of the 
Dual forces should be written and 
spoken only in Magyarul instead of Ger- 
man. This request was shaped without 
even considering the propriety or impro- 
priety of the same favor in the cases of 
regiments of Bohemian, Kroatian, Ital- 
ian, Polish, and so on derivation, who 
have always itched for the same sort of 
inconvenient arrangement. What it 
means in the event of a flat appeal to 
arms and races in a political crisis is evi- 
dent. 

So, smarting from the fierce struggle 
between Vienna and Budapest as to the 
international tariff, the Ausgleich, with 
commercial irritation only nominally 
soothed. over by a compromise at New 
Year’s, the Parliament at Budapest came 
together in mutual hostility, worse after 
the holidays. The first sessions brewed 
a tempest. But the after course of argu- 
ments has been one to dismay both par- 
ties. Ever widening to national senti- 
ments, it has interrupted the whole 
machinery of legislation ; it has given rise 
to that rare thing in dignified Hungary 
—real public disorders; it has kept the 
nation for months in the curious pre- 
dicament known as an “ Ex Lex ” Status. 
and after weeks and weeks of painful 
suspense and incertitude it has not 
ended in anything less than the fall of 
a ministry favorable to Austria and the 
promised withdrawal at Vienna of the 
unpopular measure most in mind. There 
is no exaggeration in saying that the 
crisis has really been the most remark- 
able and grave one that Hungary has 
experienced since her virtual independ- 
ence was granted in 1867. It has been 
a test of her dominancy over everything 
in Austro-Hungarian joint housekeeping 
aforesaid ; and she has won. 

The scenes that have occurred within 
the halls of the magnificent Orszaghaz 
at Budapest have been of a sort to outdo 
description. Their first course, how- 
ever excited and exciting to the country 
at large, gave room for that national 
gift, Magyar oratory—now calm and 
logical, now fire and flame—of which 
the outer world has heard at least echoes 
for centuries, and which is ever ready to 
make even the hearer ignorant of its 
music-like tongue spellbound. But 
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presently, as the contest deepened to 
embitterment, the Kossuth party bor- 
rowed a leaf out of the book of parlia- 
mentary tactics in Vienna. There was 
no use arguing any longer. Obstruction, 
plain up and down obstruction, to the 
Liberal party, and especially toward the 
Premier, von Széll, became the grand 
policy of the hour and moment. The 
Parliament of Budapest is not one that 
will stoop to the vulgarities of the Greek 
porched beargarden at Vienna. A Hun- 
garian seldom forgets to be a gentleman, 
even when he is a most excited gentle- 
man. Desk covers were not wrenched 
off for missiles, along with ink bottles 
and tables, even if there was a quite 
Viennese sort of Krawall when an un- 
popular magnate, deputy or crisis came 
to the front. But the most vehement 
attacks and defenses, the resort to every 
petty device that hinders or- mars a party 
movement, the sharpest personal alter- 
cations possible under parliamentary rule 
(and considerably wide outside of such 
limits), the “speaking against time,” 
and all the rest of such devices have had 
full play. As for accusations of unpa- 
triotism, of being a traitor to one’s land, 
of playing directly or indirectly into the 
hands of hated Austrian legislation— 
why, this of course has been a continual 
outcry from the independence element. 
With the usual process by which political 
differences become personal ones there 
has come in Budapest and other society 
the estrangements of lifelong friends, 
and more than one meeting on the field 
of honor—which custom is not a sham 
duel as in France, but a serious matter in 
Hungary. One of the most notable of 
such duels was that in which the Min- 
ister of National Defense, Baron Féjer- 
vary, the creator of the present superbly 
organized Magyar militia system, a man 
far advanced in life, showed all the vigor 
of his -youth in a fierce encounter, that 
with difficulty was broken off by the sec- 
onds. 
ever charges of unpatriotism might be 
thrown wildly about the Orszaghaz or 
the National Casino or the other political 
clubs, not one intelligent Hungarian has 
had the idea that the heads of the Gov- 
ernmental party were really a whit less 
patriotic in spirit on their side than the 
most rabid Kossuthist. The whole mat- 


But it is noteworthy that what- ” 
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ter was one of methods and principles 
and duties, in the individual point of 
view and in relation to the Crown. In 
fact, when the upbreaking of the min- 
istry was most demanded, when von 
Széll himself, worn out with his efforts 
to harmonize the situation, would have 
gladly resigned, as would others of the 
then Cabinet, it was observed that no 
better men, more conscientious and up- 
right and able, however obstinately loyal 
to the Emperor of Austria as well as to 
their own King of Hungary, could be 
brought together for a new Government 
group. 

By this time the state of mind in po- 
litical Vienna and the distress of the 
King-Emperor especially can be pic- 
tured. The personal affection felt in 
Hungary for Franz-Joseph is of the 
warmest sort. That need not be said. 
But he was the Emperor of Austria; and 
affection was powerless in this crisis to 
smooth down either public or parliamen- 
tary sentiment. The Court made its 
usual transfer for the midwinter weeks 
to Budapest. The wonted dinners, balls 
and so on were given. But the mood 
for such superficialities was lost for this 
year. At the same time came severer 
public demonstrations in the capital. The 
like in the larger provincial seats oc- 
curred. Some of them in Budapest were 
hand to hand conflicts between the ex- 
cited students of the University, and 
other civilists, with the police. And now 
came fairly to pass the famous “ Ex 
Lex ” situation, by which no taxes were 
paid. The financial wheels of the coun- 
try were blocked. For, of course, no 
good Hungarian could or would pay a 
filler into the hands of an Austrian- 
hearted treasury. Passive resistance was 
a patriotic duty here as in other prac- 
ticalties, and of it was made the most, 
right and left. 

During all this weary and bitter con- 
test the personality of the Premier, von 
Széll, assumes a finer and more inter- 
esting outline, to the very end. Between 
two fires day by day, between the upper 
and the nether millstone night by night 
of the sessions, bound in honor and con- 
science to oppose what he believes an 
unadvisable party resistance to the 
throne, endeavoring to do his full duty 
to his King, he has shown some of the 
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finest traits of a minister. Széll is a man 
with the warmest sentiments for his own 
country, a man devoid of personal self- 
ishness or arrogance; and he has been 
for six months the mark for every sort 
of Parliamentary interpellation and at- 
tack and every sort of national misin- 
terpretation as to motives and judgment. 
An interesting anecdote is told of the 
Premier—such no longer, as I write of 
him—that throws some light on his char- 
acter. When the retirement of his dis- 
tinguished forerunner in the ministry 
embarrassed the King, especially as to a 
successor, Kalman von Széll was men- 
tioned particularly. “ He is the man— 
only he!” said the King. “ But,” said 
several members of the Austrian group 
discussing the situation, “ von Széll will 
not accept the office. He cannot; he is 
not rich, and it will entail on him the 
loss of half his income to enter on such 
a charge.” “‘ Precisely for that reason 


am I certain that he will accept the post,” 
answered the Emperor-King, sharply, 
“ for if Széll knows that he can serve his 
country by a sacrifice he is sure to make 
it.” And now, after being for a year 
what he lately called himself, “ the break- 


water between two seas, on which every 
wave from each side dashes itself,” 
Kalman von Széll returns again to pri- 
vate life, not richer by a florin than what 
was his diminished fortune soon after 
beginning his Premiership; but with 
honor from his countrymen and _ his 
sovereign and not an imputation on his 
loyalty to either. 

How greatly such a national situation 
stirs up in Hungary hostility and sus- 
picion of everything Austrian, of every- 
thing Teutonic, can be appreciated best 
by any one who is in touch with the folk 
and with their ordinary life under mere- 
ly ordinary circumstances. Public feel- 
ing has run so high that one could not 
whistle the Austrian hymn without re- 
buke. One could not wear a cravat that 


happened to have the colors yellow and 


black in the pattern. He could not ask 
a question in German of a soldier or an 
official without the risk of being insulted. 
One evening in a theater the writer care- 
lessly asked, in German, of an usher 
“Please tell me where my seat is?” to 
be shown the seat, but also informed 
‘* Somewhere in Vienna, I should say!” 
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with fine irony. To talk of “the Em- 
peror” was more than ever a delicate 
(or indelicate) lapse. The national skin 
was in such a state of sensitiveness and 
irritation toward anything Teutonic that 
among the hundred and one absurdly 
needless interpellations in the Orszaghaz 
one member took notice of the fact that 
a special series of the Wagerian music- 
dramas was being sung in the opera 
(as so often thitherto), and wished to 
have such a cyclus censured, inasmuch 
as Wagner’s art is distinctively German. 
No operas are ever sung in German in 
the National Opera, of course, but the 
wary patriot fancied that even as “A 
Raina Aranyja,” there was sedition in 
“Das Rheingold,” and that the man 
who has German music in himself is 
precisely fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils, contrary to Shakespeare’s ideas. 
Meantime - a new and internal com- 
plication rose in Hungary itself. For 
Kroatia (ever under the impression that 
it is unjustly subjected to Magyar rule 
and ill treated by Hungary), dreaming 
of its own political independence and 
irritated against the Banus, Count 
Khuen-Hedervary, who is personally un- 
popular in the province, came into a 
condition of plain political revolt. Riot- 
ing and bloodshed occurred in the hand- 
some capital city, Zagrab. Military law 
had to be enforced to preserve external 
order. It may be added that Kroatia is 
yet far from settled, in spite of the 
changes in the aspect of Hungarian af- 
fairs now, we will hope, inaugurated. 
Both parties in Budapest by this time 
were weary of the struggle. Neither 
was in the least disposed to give way. 
But it was felt more and more that the 
Independence party were likely to be the 
victors. Public sympathy more and 
more inclined to Ferencz Kossuth, 
Ugron, Polonyi, Oloy, E6tvos and Toth 
and others as really the moral masters 
of the situation. Everything has de- 
pended on whether the unpopular Re- 
cruiting Measure as to enlarging the 
army would be withdrawn from Vienna. 
however reluctantly, and the Command 
Question and the Language Question be 
concurrently yielded. There was no 
other solution possible ; no other way out 
of the dilemma in sight, be the situation 
meantime what it might be. Hungary 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN HUNGARY, 


to-day can defy Austrian parliamentar- 
ism without fear. Only one thing is left 
Austria—conciliation. 

And so has the end of the deadlock 
of this fierce contest of strong Magyar 
against weak Austrian, of the vigorous 
Kingdom against the feeble Empire, 
really resulted. For within about a week 
the stream for which our political trav- 
eler has been delayed seems fordable at 
last, if one dare not say run by. The 
Kossuth party have achieved a complete 
victory. Two weeks ago came the 
rumors of concessions from Vienna, and 
that the battle would be given up by the 
Emperor-King and the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. Then followed in swift succession 
the resignations of Széll and Féjevary 
—the vain efforts of Tisza to form a new 
Cabinet—the appointment to the same 
office of Count Khuen-Hedervary (iden- 
tical with the Banus of Kroatia above 
referred to and a striking figure in 
Austro-Hungarian military affairs). To 
the private pourparlers has ensued the 
definite understanding with Vienna that 
the objectionable increase of the army 
from Hungarian sources will not be 
made, “even if we are still convinced 
that it is most desirable; ” the announce- 
ment that the Command Question and 
the Language Question will also receive 
satisfactory consideration; the resigna- 
tion of the old Cabinet, and the forma- 
tion of one partly new and partly as 
before. The friendly rapprochement 
between the two Parliamentary parties 
so long at swords’ points has followed, 
and the end of the famous “ Ex Lex” 
status for the Transleithan Kingdom. 
Everybody is drawing a long breath of 
relief ; if not, as to everybody, with sat- 
isfaction. Respected by friends and foes 
alike, even if defeated, and with the 
thanks of the King for what has been 
a heroic evidence of loyalty to the Habs- 
burg rule in Hungary, Kalman von Szél! 
has retired to private life—tho for how 
long it will be best not to measure now. 
For that matter, and others, one is by 
no means yet easy how well-grounded 
the ford over our parliamentary torrent 
really is. A few weeks or less will de- 
cide. 

As for the Kossuth party, its jubilation 
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can be imagined; and also how much it 
has risen in dignity and influence. It 
has never before impressed itself so 
vigorously on the aristocratic and con- 
servative political mind; perhaps never 
before now so significantly on the merely 
public one. It boasts of its work; of 
having warded off anew a national peril ; 
of being the savior of the Magyar peo- 
ple from an Austrian eucroachment; of 
having carried the country one step 
nearer to the goal of absolute, unlimited 
autonomy, of separation in all from 
Vienna. And it has a claim to be be- 
lieved beyond a doubt, whether such 
further advance toward a completely in- 
dependent national future for Magyar- 
orszag be safe or not. Certainly the 
name Kossuth and “ The Principles of 
1848” are again the talk of the land in 
their most practical bearings on its re- 
lations to the Dual Monarchy. In a 
manifesto issued last week to the nation 
Ferencz Kossuth writes thus: 


“ The Government which undertook to with- 
stand our efforts for our nation has fallen. 
The theory that we must accept as infallible 
the merely Parliamentary majority has not 
held good, because it was not in consonance 
with the honorable will of the nation. We 
shall keep on fighting for the full independence 
of the Hungarian Army, as a body. 

And while we have hurled back the attack 
made on us, we have delivered the land from an 
Ex Lex situation and protected it from a grave 
material damage. We place ourselves before 
the nation for its judgment on us, and with 
clean consciences. The nation can judge us!” 


Of the new Premier, Count Khuen- 
Hedervary, it may be said that he is a 
man of quite other characteristics, per- 
sonal and official, than his predecessor. 
the politic von Széll. “ A man of iron and 
bronze,” he is often termed. That Count 
Khuen-Hedervary is a popular man of- 
ficially or in private life can hardly be 
said—apart from his violent unpopular- 
ity as the Banus of Kroatia during the 
recent disturbances in that province. 
But that is a side interest for him now, 
from which he has been transferred to 
this new and more distinguished—if 
likely not much more restful—responsi- 
bility to two nations, to two parliaments 
and to a sovereign that must needs be 
two monarchs in one, 

Bupapest, Huncary, 
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Mr. Allen’s Latest Novel 


Or all Southern writers Mr. Allen is 
the least provincial, and, in the broad 
American sense, most patriotic. Altho 
the types he portrays are essentially 
Southern, they are not limited in charac- 
ter or intelligence by sectional pride and 
prejudice as are most of the people we 
read about in Southern fiction. The mo- 
tive of his last novel* is convinc- 
ing evidence of this admirable difference. 
While it is a social drama based upon a 
question of ethics between two lovers, 
the keynote of the story is to be found 
in a quotation from “ Judge Morris’s ” 
conversation with his friend, “ Professor 
Hardage.” He had been calling atten- 
tion to Shakespeare’s use of the word 
“mettle,” his love of the thing: 


“The word can be seen from afar over the 
vast territory of his plays like some battle- 
flag set up in different parts of the field. It 
is conspicuous in the heroic English plays, and 
in the Roman and the Greek; it waves alike 
over comedy and tragedy as a rallying signal 
to human nature. I love to think of 
him, a man who had known trouble, writing 
the words: ‘The insuppressive mettle of our 
spirits.’ But this particular phrase— 
the mettle of the pasture—belongs rather to 
our century than to his, more to Darwin than 
to the theater of that time. What most men 
are thinking of now, if they think at all, is of 
our earth, a small grass grown planet hung in 
space. And, unaccountably making his appear- 
ance on it, is man, a pasturing animal, deriving 
his mettle from his pasture. The old question 
comes newly up to us: Is anything ever added 
to him? Is anything ever lost to him? Evolu- 
tion—is it anything more than change? Civili- 
zations—are they anything but the different 
arrangements of the elements of man’s nature 
with reference to the pre-eminence of some 
elements and the subsidence of others? : 
Take all the great passions, what old one has 
been lost ? Have you not seen them 
reappear in the American life in your own 
generation? I have met them in my office. 
You may not think I have met Paris and 
Helen, but I have. 

* Then there is the other side, the 
side of the new. I like to think of what the 


*TuHE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. By James 
Lens, Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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pasturing animal has accomplished in our own 
country. He has new thoughts, he has done 
things never seen elsewhere or before. But 
after all, the question remains what is our 
characteristic mettle? What is the mettle of 
Americans ? I wish tq God that some 
virtue, say the virtue of truthfulness, could be 
known throughout the world as the unfailing 
mark of the American—the mettle of his pas- 
ture. Not to lie in business, not to lie in love, 
not to lie in religion—to be honest with one’s 
fellow men, with women, with God—suppose 
the rest of mankind would agree that this vir- 
tue constituted the characteristic of the Ameri- 
can! That would be fame for the ages.” 


Thus would Mr. Allen reduce life as it 
is in this country to a fine experience, 
and so energize the passions and pangs 
of being as to elevate the creature man. 
But it is doubtful if the illustration of 
truthfulness furnished by this story 
measures up to the situation. It is an 
entirely romantic demonstration of a 
principle. Rowan, the lover, is rejected 
by Isabel because a keen sense of honor 
compels him to confess a sin committed 
years before. And the author wishes to 
convey the impression that this is an ini- 
tial step in the direction of that virtue of 
fair dealing and truth telling which in 
time to come will be the mettle of the 
American. And whatever may be said 
of Mr. Allen’s optimism in announcing 
such a standard for a country that has 
apparently passed from the primitive 
stage of veracity and poverty to one of 
manners and prosperity, it will be seen 
that his book has an ethical value worthy 
to become a national inspiration. 

But it is not the laying down of a prin- 
ciple that counts for so much in the de- 
velopment of a race as it is the furnish- 
ing of men and women capable of illus- 
trating the principle. And so in this tale, 
it is not the proposition of a braver hon- 
esty that will most affect his readers, but 
it is the people they meet in the course of 
it as they follow the author up and down 
the streets of this old Kentucky town, 
sometimes in the pleasant twilight when 
he is in a reminiscent mood, and again in 
the heat of summer mornings when he 
can talk of nothing but the green and 
golden earth pasture that has made the 
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splendid mettle of his characters. (lf 
Mr. Allen is a materialist, there is so 
much spirituality in his dust-theories that 
we ought not to complain.) There is 
“ Judge Morris,” for instance. He is not 
the hero of the story, but he is the great 
character in it—an old man wandering 
out upon the sunlit edge of eternity, who 
missed in his own life some of the best 
things, but who kept to the last a mind 
fitted to the noblest ideals, and a brood- 
ing tenderness for all the young world 
about him. Apparently the author has 
harvested in this one character all the 
pathos of loneliness, all the beauty of 
reflection and all the fine conclusions 
concerning the riddle of things possible 
to one who had lived long in the bachelor 
solitude of his own heart. And there are 
some notable women in the story. In- 
deed, no other book of the year contains 
so many admirable expositions of fem- 
inine character. Mr. Allen’s observa- 
tions of the sex include the matrimonial 
psychology of old maids, the blandish- 
ments of young ones, and he makes a 
just discrimination between the well- 
bred dullness of the patrician type and 
the vulgarity of learning in the common 
sort. And to each he gives the peculiar 
virtue or vice which is the mettle of that 
individual pasture. This is giving en- 
vironment much the advantage of poor 
human nature, but we need not despair 
so long as he cannot explain why the 
rose and the cactus ladies grow side by 
side in his story without contamination. 
Still, we wonder how Mr. Allen, a con- 
firmed bachelor, is able to make such an 
intimate study of the female character as 
he has done in this book. Shakespeare 
issaid to have interpreted women through 
his imagination rather than from experi- 
ence, and this may be the best way. The 
man in the whirlwind is not in so good a 
position to observe the pretty madness 
of its movements as the one who 
watches it from a safe distance. And 
once a man is involved in the good or 
had illusion women make of life he is 
never sufficiently impartial correctly to 
represent the curious phenomenon of 
feminine existence. But Mr. Allen, un- 
confused by woman jugglery, makes no 
mistakes. He keeps a biological as well 
as a sentimental eye upon the ladies who 
figure in his romance. He builds up the 
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character of Isabel with all the perfec- 
tions of a beautiful and patrician wom- 
anhood ; and in so doing sets a limit to 
her charity. She is of a conscious com- 
pleteness which tolerates no flaw in an- 
other, a peculiarity of good women. 
Their intelligence is fixed, and does not . 
extend so far as compassion for an- 
other’s frailties. 

But if he is successful in portraying 
the noble woman, he is equally astute in 
discovering the feline qualities of Isa- 
bel’s grandmother. This lady betrays 
traits which, in spite of her age and 
splendid social position, prove that she 
belongs to the jungle rather than to a 
moral order. “ Nature is not frank in 
her characterizations,” remarks the au- 
thor, dryly, after drawing a fascinating 
picture of the voluptuous old Venus, 
“lest we remain infants in discernment. 
She allows foul to appear fair, and bids 
us become educated in the hearty’ vir- 
tues of insight and prudence.” 

Meanwhile Rowan Meredith, the hero 
of the story, is perhaps the least conspic- 
uous figure in it. He stands for a prin- 
ciple rather than for a personality. “ He 
would not lie to a classmate at college, 
he would not cheat a professor; was it 
any better to lie silently to and cheat the 
woman he loved and expected to make 
the mother of his children?” That was 
his “mettle,” and apparently it was 
about all there was of him. He is a si- 
lent man, who rarely appears upon the 
scene, who never defends himself, and 
who finally dies with this comment upon 
the bravery of his own life, “I am tired 
of it all. I want rest. Love has been 
more cruel to me than death.” 

Any discussion of this author’s work 
that omits an appreciation of his liter- 
ary style is incomplete. There is more 
of the color of poetry in natural scenery 
than there is in human experience. But 
the average writer lacks the imagination 
to mark off the hexameters of life in vis- 
ual imagery. With most of them poetic 
experience is merely spiritual, expressing 
simply the aspirations of sensation. But 
in nature we have all the forms and 
shades of poetry, from the “ emerald 
twilight of the trees to the dim, white 
faces of forest flowers that measure the 
whole earth into stellar spaces when they 
bloom.” Now, it is the power to con- 
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nect every sensation, every abstract re- 
flection, with the forms and shadows of a 
beautiful, visible world that marks the 
charm of Mr. Allen’s style. His 
thoughts grow up from the green “ pas- 
ture ” of his “small grass-grown planet.” 
He loves the brave dust from which he 
and the trees sprung, and he pays tribute 
to it in a thousand figures of speech that 
hint more of running brooks and flowery 
meadows than they do of feverish flesh 
and blood. Hear him sweep the sleeper 
back into relation with the things from 
which he came: 


“ Among the parts of the day during which 
man may match the elements of the world 
within him to the world without—his songs 
with its sunrise, toil with noontide, prayer with 
nightfall, slumber with dark—there is one to 
stir within him the greatest sense of responsi- 
bility: the hour of dawn. 

“Tf he awaken then and be alone, he is ear- 
liest to enter the silent empty theater of the 
earth where the human drama is soon to re- 
commence. Not a murmur has stalked forth; 
not an auditor sits waiting. He himself, as 
one of the characters in this ancient miracle 
play of nature, pauses at the point of separa- 
tion between all that he has enacted and all 
that he will enact. Yesterday he was in the 
thick of action. Between then and now lies 
the night, stretching like a bar of verdure 
across weary sands. In that verdure he has 
rested; he has drunk forgetfulness and self- 
renewal from those deep wells of sleep.” 


Some may object to the sentimental 
quality of Mr. Allen’s style, but at least 
it is sentiment based upon a philosophy 
as deep as nature. 


Sf 
The Coming City 


ScIENTIFIC farming has become at last 
an accepted fact and necessity; so scien- 
tific city-making is beginning to be 
recognized as essential to the develop- 
ment of a higher humanity. The science 
of modern city-making is formally laid 
down, as its principles are discovered 
and its rules enunciated. “ Everywhere 
a desire is present and efforts are put 
forth to attain the noble and beautiful.” 
Mr. Robinson insists* that all this city 
development will after a time be reduced 
to law. It will be a slow and tedious 

* MODERN Civic ART; OR, THE CITY MADE 


BEAUTIFUL. By Charles Mulford Robinson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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process of investigation and discovery, 
but the end will be that we shall clear out 
of the way chance methods and hap- 
hazard building, and the future city will 
be what it will be because scientifically 
it better meets the requirements of hu- 
man life. The spired cathedral marked 
the aspiration and the ideal of the old 
time city builders; but squalor all about 
the cathedral. The new city is charac- 
terized by parks and playgrounds, the 
abolition of filth and the absence of foul 
smells. It is a democratic movement, 
rather than aristocratic, that we are 
working out. 

The progress toward a better day for 
cities, Mr. Robinson thinks, is due to the 
dreams of a few great men—their hopes, 
visions and resolves. There is a truth 
here, that a few men, inspired, may in- 
spire the crowd. It is the best hope of 
the world. It is possible to hypnotize 
society into harmony with a good senti- 
ment, if we keep at it, even as we hypno- 
tize an individual into a good habit. The 
gain in city life is certainly much greater 
than we can easily estimate. The refuse 
which now flows in subterranean streams 
to enrich the suburban fields was former- 
ly poured from upper windows into the 
street. The streets which glow at mid- 
night like noonday were not so long ago 
perambulated by individuals with lan- 
terns. Water is almost as free as the 
air, for public cleanliness as well as pri- 
vate. A good long stride has been made 
toward getting rid of the mesh of wires 
that came in with science, and in dis- 
solving the smoke cloud that came with 
the condensation of industries. The 
tenement still stays, and probably -will 
stay: but it is a greatly improved tene- 
ment, with playgrounds for children 
near by and civilizing parks not far 
away. The modern rapid transit has 
made it possible at least to banish the 
slum and all that signifies. Better 
transit facilities will, by and by, get hold 
of the compacted labor population and 
distribute it into country homes, as the 
wealthier classes are already being dis- 
tributed. Mr. Robinson lays great stress 
also on the fact that rapid transit may 
bring the whole population into easy con- 
tact with the highest forms of civic taste 
and art. 

Science takes the place of art, how 
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ever, in this civilizing process, very large- 
ly. Science does not create beauty, but 
has its own attraction. “ Engineering, 
upon which the esthetic aspect of cities 
is so largely dependent, differs from pure 
art in that it need not be the child of in- 
spiration.” It is an exact science, and 
as such wealth can buy it; “ bringing to 
the city the engineer, who can make the 
municipality splendidly correct, if among 
its own citizens there be no lover who 
has that power.” The science of city 
building does not in modern days depend 
upon high impulse or inspiration; for its 
plainer yet most essential victories intel- 
lect is sufficient. Commerce and indus- 
try express themselves not in cathedrals 
but in great highways, in bridges and 
wharfs, and stations, and in commercial 
palaces. 

Mr. Robinson does not fail to place 
emphasis on the fact that the progress 
which is now taking place involves more 
than science; it has awakened conscience. 
Civic art represents a moral as well as 
intellectual and administrative develop- 
ment. It stands for conscientious offi- 
cials, for a high public spirit ; and where 
officials are elected it is evidence of an 
aroused and intelligent populace. We 
believe the hope of the future depends 
more largely upon this fact than upon 
any other. The coming city is to be 
conscientiously constructed and con- 
scientiously governed. This is the prob- 
lem which the American people is now 
working out. 

/ 


The Anjevin Empire 


Sir JAMEs Ramsay’s name is not a 
new one to historical students. By his 
four good sized volumes on_ the 
“ Foundations of England ” and “Lan- 
caster and York,” he has already given 
the most complete and accurate sur- 
vey of the two periods, from B. C. 55 
to A. D. 1154 and from A. D. 1399 to 
1458. In his present volume* he con- 
tinues his great work by filling part of 
the gap between these two periods— 
that from the accession of Henry II in 
1154 to the death of John in 1216. 

The method and style are the same 








* THE ANJEVIN EMPIRE; OR, THE THRE RE1r <8 
a ae = by I, AND JOHN. A.D. 1154. 
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as in the preceding volumes. Sir 
James, to be sure, gives no rein to his- 
torical imagination, and does not risk 
picturesque descriptions or sweepingly 
interesting generalizations. He writes 
a sober, solid narrative, strictly adher- 
ing to the sequence of events; for he 
believes that “the logic of facts. can- 
not be seen until they are placed in the 
order in which they happened.” He 
has therefore paid especial attention to 
chronology, and may be relied on to 
correct many errors in dates which 
have crept without verification into the 
best of books. Furthermore, his nar- 
rative is based on wide and careful re- 
search—how wide may be seen from 
the long list of authorities cited in the 
appendix; and every page of the text, 
by its constant quotations and refer- 
ences, shows that this list is no empty 
parade of erudition, but that all the 
sources enumerated have been judi- 
ciously and diligently used. 

The facts of the Becket controversy 
are carefully reviewed, with the result 
that the rights of the case seem to be 
more on the side of the King that is 
usually believed. Becket was not 
tricked at Clarendon to promise to ac- 
cept unknown and undefined customs 
of the realm which were afterward 
drawn up and presented to him; for; 
according to Ramsay, the so-called con- 
stitutions of Clarendon were drawn up 
at the beginning of the council and then 
shown to Becket, so that he knew ex- 
actly what they contained before any 
promise was requested of him. 

“The matter of the criminal clerks was but 
a small portion of the broad question whether 
England was to be governed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Canon Law, or by the 
King and the national tribunals.” 


Henry was quick to take up the 
gauntlet, and, in spite of the revulsion 
of feeling which followed the Primate’s 
tragic death, the King maintained all 
except one of the things against which 
Becket had obstinately fought. The 
one exception was that appeals to 
Rome were to be freely allowed. 

In military affairs, which fill a large 
part of this martial age, Sir James is 
at his best. Probably the chapter on 
the Battle of Bouvines, illustrated by 
a reduced copy of a modern French 
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Ordnance map and a couple of sketches 
made on the field itself, will be found 
one of the most interesting in the book. 
The reader’s attention is called to the 
“extraordinary exaggeration commonly 
found in the Chroniclers in their esti- 
mates of numbers, whether numbers of 
men, or money, or anything else. Mul- 
tiplication by ten might almost be 
called a normal rate of amplification. 
Whether dealing with the strength of 
an army, or the produce of a tax, the 
student prima facie will do well to take 
one-tenth of any number given if he 
would arrive at a prudent estimate.” 
The chapter on Magna Charta, with 
the Latin original conveniently added, 
contains an excellent analysis of the 
leading clauses, and a clear statement 
of the real historical and constitutional 
significance of the great document. 
The value of the book as a work of 
reference is greatly increased by a good 
index and black faced topical headings 
on each page. Every student of Eng- 
lish history should have it at his elbow. 


& 


The Impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. 


THE episodes in a nation’s history 
which warrant a book of six hundred 
and twenty-nine pages* are rare, but 
there is hardly a page of this work in 
which the interest lags. It treats of a 
theme filled with human interest, and in- 
volving some constitutional questions of 
the greatest magnitude. The Presiden- 
tial element in our political system es- 
caped destruction by a single vote. Dur- 
ing the war there had been an enormous 
concentration of power in the hands of 
the executive, but at the close of the war 
there were a series of assaults on the 
executive power which brought the con- 
stitutional center of gravity very near 
to the revolution point. The impeach- 
ment was the furthest bound reached in 
the legislative oppression, and, as a re- 
sult, it furnishes a subject of the greatest 
dramatic interest. 

The subject has been ably treated, and 
with greater impartiality, before, but 

*THe IMPRACHMENT AND TRIAL OF ANDREW 
JOHNSON, SEVENTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


States. A History. By David Miller Dewitt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00 net. 
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never with such literary skill. W. A. 
Dunning, in his Essays on Civil War 
and Reconstruction, has given the clear- 
est and most impartial summary of 
the constitutional questions involved. C. 
E. Chadsey’s “ Struggle between Presi- 
dent Johnson and Congress over Recon- 
struction” is a scholarly but dry treat- 
ment of the same subject ; and E. G. Ross 
—one of the seven Republican Senators 
whose votes saved Johnson—has given 
a condensed, partisan account of the 
trial, preceded by an elaborate effort to 
show that Johnson’s policy of reconstruc- 
tion was like Lincoln’s. Both Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Dewitt ignore the manifest dif- 
ference in personality between Lincoln 
and Johnson. Lincoln could be right 
without being disagreeable, but Johnson’s 
rectitude impelled him to antagonize 
Congress; and, as a result, to lose his 
power over it. 

Mr. Devtitt’s book is readable to a 
fault. Any spark of human interest in 
the course of the debates during impeach- 
ment or trial is sufficient to lead the au- 
thor on a will-o’-the-wisp chase from 
which he is obliged to return by the aid 
of some rhetorical deus ex machina. The 
story is cleverly managed, and the 
literary execution more commendable 
than the historical spirit. The element 
of human interest is present on every 
page, while the constitutional controversy 
is often confused because of the diffuse 
style. The characterizations are vivid 
and forceful in a high degree. 

The writer cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to special pleading and sententious 
comment. When the words which he 
quotes are sufficient to condemn the 
speaker, Mr. Dewitt cannot forbear the 
denouncing epithet or the adjective of 
vituperation. The spirit in which the 
book is written will be more readily com- 
prehended by quoting a few phrases of 
the author’s own words. 

When in 1875 Johnson was returned 
to the Senate the author takes occasion 
to say that, “ Great as was his personal 
triumph, the triumph of his policy was 
still more significant,’ and he pictures 
the results of six years of Congressional 
reconstruction. The House, which once 
impeached Johnson, was now Demo- 
cratic. The two-thirds majority then in 
the Senate, has now dwindled away. 
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The “Africanized rotten boroughs,” 
despite the support of the United States 
Army, have fallen. Soon there was no 
remaining relic of that “ hybrid empire ” 
except South Carolina, “* wallowing in 
the black mire of anarchy and corrup- 
tion,’ and Louisiana, misrepresented in 
the House or Senate by “a stray negro.” 
Everywhere the so-called “rebel ele- 
ment ” was in the ascendent, and its de- 
nouncers “appalled by the intolerable 
misery their own plan has entailed.” 
‘“ Naught remains of Congressional re- 
construction,” the author declares—and 
thus clearly defines his position—“ but 
unqualified negro suffrage; and that 
surviving achievement is more and more 
recognized as a curse to both races, as 
a stumbling block to good government 
and a deadly taint to the social order.” 

In addition to the ordinary sources of 
information, Mr. Dewitt has been per- 
mitted to use the private papers of John- 
son and a series of scrap books compiled 
by one of the President’s private secre- 
taries from documents and perigdicals of 
the day. We are obliged, however, to 
content ourselves with the author’s as- 
surance that statements not otherwise 
authenticated are on the authority of 
these papers. 

at 


Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life 
and Religion. By J. Brierley, B.A. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, $1.40. 


Mr. Brierley’s book seems to consist 
mainly of a series of essays or chapters 
toward the modern confusion of cate- 
gories. There is a decided tendency 
nowadays to juggle away disagreeable or 
inconvenient distinctions by a sort of 
mental prestidigitation, which begins by 
confounding mind and matter and usual- 
ly ends with the identification of evil and 
good. A dualism of any kind may be a 
very uncomfortable and unpleasant thing 
—for some reason it seems particularly 
abhorrent to present day consciousness ; 
and yet the bankruptcy of German trans- 
endentalism ought to have shown that it 
s the only safe basis for a substantial 
philosophy. For this reason we always 
look with a cast of suspicion upon the 
kind of thought which seems to depend 
‘or its success upon the amount of nebu- 
losity it can spread over surrounding ob- 
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jects. All cats are gray at night. And 
while the spiritual is the best we have— 
while, indeed, it is all that we are really 
certain of in the long run—its very se- 
curity depends upon the nicety with 
which we keep it discriminated from 
aught else. 
a 


Irrigation Institutions. A discussion of the 
economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigation agriculture in the 
West. By Elwood Mead. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.25 net. 

As soon as the arid region began to be 
settled it was found that the laws and in- 
stitutions which had been so successful 
in the country drained by the Mississippi 
and its tributaries were entirely in- 
adequate. A family could not independ- 
ently take up a quarter section and live 
upon it. To construct a ditch required 
capital and the centralized control of a 
large area of land. Then, too, the old 
common law doctrine of riparian rights, 
according to which water cannot be taken 
from a stream for any purpose unless it 
is returned undiminished in volume and 
the rivers “ continue to flow as they have 
been wont to do from time immemorial,” 
would, if construed literally, have abso- 
lutely prevented irrigation and left the 
land a desert. Among those who have 
led the fight against riparian rights and 
in favor of public control of water Pro- 
fessor Mead has been for many vears 
foremost, and it is not too much to say 
that he has carried his ideas into effect 
so successfully that a population of many 
millions will in the future be controlled 
by them. In Wyoming, where these 
ideas have most completely prevailed, the 
constitution declares that all the natural 
waters are the property of the State, and 
that they shall forever remain under pub- 
lic ownership and control. 

& 


Sally Wister’s Journal: A True Narrative. 
Edited by Albert Cook Myers. Philadel- 
phia: Ferris & Leach, $2.00. 

The important feature of this book is 
not the Journal kept bv a light-hearted 
Quaker girl who happened to come in 
contact with a number of gallant officers 
in the American Army during the Revo- 
lutionary War, but it is the elaborate care 
with which Mr. Albert Cook Myers, the 
editor, has supplemented the silly gossip 
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with interesting historical comments and 
footnote biographies of every man and 
woman mentioned in the diary. The end 
of every page is adorned with the gene- 
alogy and obituary of some colonial mem- 
ber of families now living in Philadel- 
phia and Germantown, and for this 
reason the volume will be supplied with 
interest for this particular locality. But 
to the world at large the serious enthu- 
siasm with which it has been compiled 
will seem a little humorous. The editor 
acknowledges his indebtedness to forty- 
seven different persons in preparing it, 
which proves that he would be a valuable 
historian if he had anything of impor- 
tance to record. 


x 


An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. By 
Dr. P. Lobstein, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Strassburg. Authorized 
Translation from the Original French Edi- 
tion by Arthur Maxson Smith. Published 
by the Translator Printed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Smith for 
his translation of Professor Lobstein’s 
Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. 
Even if we take with some reserve the 
translator's glowing estimate of the good 
which the book is sure to do, we may 
yet be thankful that it has been made 
accessible to English readers. And this 
for two reasons, partly because of its 
subject matter, partly because of its ad- 
mirable method and spirit. Professor 
Lobstein’s introduction deals with the 
fundamental questions which underlie 
modern theological discussion—ques- 
tions as to the true nature and function 
of Christian doctrine, and as to the ideal 
and method of Protestant theology. 
These questions it isolates from the sec- 
ondary matter with which they are often 
confused, and discusses with a simplicity 
and clearness as rare as they are refresh- 
ing. While intended primarily as a con- 
tribution to technical theology, and 
showing the traces everywhere of an 
exact and wide scholarship, the book 
will be of interest to the layman as well. 
It is written in a spirit of reverence and 
devotion which invites sympathy, and 
the conclusions to which the author 
comes, vindicating the place of doctrine 
in Protestantism, are such as will reas- 
sure many who have looked upon the 
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new theology as wholly destructive. In 
particular, we know no brief discussion 
of the problem of religious authority 
which presents the real question at issue 
in so clear and satisfying a form. We 
commend it to all who seek light on this 
perplexing problem. 


& 


The Reflections of a Lonely Man. By A. C. 
M. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1 00. 


This unpretentious little volume, which 
it seems no long shot to ascribe to Mr. 
McClurg himself, contains a number of 
desultory observations written from a 
very unconventional point of view. Read, 
for inst.nce, what he has to say in re- 
gard to a certain medical compend, 
‘written by a hospital interne, or a physi- 
cian in the first year of his practice, for 
the purpose of gaining sufficient prestige 
to enable him to procure a place on the 
teaching corps of a medical college ”’—a 
case typical nowadays of more profes- 
sional publications than one. If our 
guess in regard to the authorship of the 
Reflections is correct, it becomes a little 
clearer how the writer has been able to 
dispense with the usual literary hypoc- 
risies and conventionalities which make 
so much of our current literature a mean- 
ingless performance, and to speak the 
truth occasionally as most of us know it 
really is, tho we tacitly agree to hold our 
tongues before the women and children. 
On the whole the book is an entertaining 
as well as a frank one, for the writer has 
sufficient urbanity to make even truth 
itself inoffensive. And yet we ought to 
point one caution, which is not perhaps 
superfluous in this connection. There is 
a difference between speaking the truth 
and saying everything that comes into 
one’s head. The latter leads to a sort of 
flippancy, which is.no more than a base 
imitation of that better quality of urban- 
ity of which we spoke a moment ago. 
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People of the Whirlpool. By the Author of 
“The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife.” 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

The title of this novel alludes to a col- 
ony of New York society people who 
built suburban residences somewhere in 
sight from “the garden of the commut- 
er’s wife.” And thus they brought the 
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their own foolish ambitions under the 
observations of a lady who had already 
practiced keeping a diary of her own and 
now kept one in which she recorded the 
shortcomings of her rich neighbors. In 
the columns of the morning paper these 
would have appeared as items of society 
news without challenging criticism, but 
when they come to us shrewdly inter- 
preted by a woman so “ comfortably 
poor” as to be beyond the rim of the 
“Whirlpool,” and so blessed that her gos- 
sip invariably leads back to her own hus- 
band and children as standards of excel- 
lence, the contrast shows that life in the 
Whirlpool is not only aimless and rest- 
less, but pernicious, and this comparison 
of the normal family life with that of 
these people, who have somehow lost the 
sacred home instincts, is the feature of 
the book which gives it significance. In 
the city, where the gilded environment is 
made to fit the mind, the artificial tastes 
and ambitions of society people are not 
so noticeable; but in the country they 
seem monstrous, because nature makes 
no provision for such types. They are 
so foreign to her order that even their 
estheticism is a sort of morbid vulgarity 
in the presence of her sweet economy in 
dust and flowers. Their very presence 
debauches her landscape and gives to her 
sedate shade an edge of worldly coloring 
with their Parisian costumes. They trim 
her hedges and wear the shyest of her 
woodland blossoms upon the publicity of 
their evening gowns. Pagans would 
know better, but, according to the “ com- 
muter'’s wife.” these people of the Whirl- 
pool, with the energy of selfishness, be- 
come a distinctly new kind of vandals, 
unspiritually and practicaily bent upon 
their own pleasure at the expense of na- 
ture and righteousness. As far removed 
from the world of moral values as good 
people are from the realm of vice, they 
cannot feel a rebuke, nor know the re- 
vulsion of a healthy repentance. They 
are spiritually decadent, just as the very 
poor are physically decadent. And for 
this reason the significance of this novel 
will be lost upon their callous, self-con- 
tained Newport consciousness. But the 
hook ought to have its influence for good 
in the disclosure it makes of a dangerous 
form of social madness. Besides, it is 
written in a 
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nine that we hear the swish of the au- 
thor’s petticoats as she whisks from one 
idea to another, and we catch a fragrant 
breath from her garden when she opens 
the attic window to observe the wicked 
extravagance of her wealthy neighbor. 


& 


Round Anvil Rock. By Nancy Huston Banks. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

To many persons a second book is the 
test of a writer; therefore to lovers of 
Oldfield, that quaint and beautiful Ken- 
tucky “ Cranford,” Mrs. Banks’s Round 
Anvil Rock will have an added signifi- 
cance. It gives another picture of Ken- 
tucky, the Kentucky of 1811, when the 
battle of Tippecanoe was fought; when 
an earthquake rent the’ land; when 
“Philip Alston, Gentleman,” lived and 
died; when the followers of Catholicism 
and of Methodism struggled for a foot- 
ing, and when the personages of this bit 
of romantic history lived in a. wilderness 
round Anvil Rock. There is always 
something high bred about Mrs. Banks’s 
people. Good blood runs in their veins, 
and in those early days there was the 
same air of good breeding and of good 
living about them that one would find to- 
day. Even William Pressley, selfish and 
self-centered man that he was, always 
taking “the softest seat in the best 
place,” never takes that seat when a lady 
is standing. A marriage has been ar- 
ranged between him and Ruth, who is 
the adopted daughter of Philip Alston. 
No one quite knows who were her pa- 
rents, but there are dark hints that pos- 
sibly “ Philip Alston, Gentleman,” alone 
knows what befell them. At any rate 
Ruth is ignorant of the rumors that are 
whispered about him in the Wilderness. 
She loves him as a child loves her father, 
and her love knows no doubt. She is 
surrounded by the greatest refinement 
and luxury that love and means can buy, 
and she accepts these things quite natu- 
rally, just as she accepts the love and 
admiration which have always been hers. 
For Ruth is beautiful as well as lovable; 
“hers was such a loving nature that it 
was as natural for her to love those 
about her as for a young vine to cling 
to everything that it touches.” And 
when Paul Colbert, the young physician, 
comes to the Wilderness, it is quite as it 
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should be that he and Ruth should fall 
in love with each other. Persons read- 
ing Round Anvil Rock will find in it a 
story full of dramatic incidents, of mys- 
tery and of young love, and back of it ail 
an historical setting from the pen of one 
vho knows the history of her own State 
30 thoroughly that she will always be 
identified with the literary map of Ken- 
tucky. 

& 


Danish Life in Town and Country. By Jes- 
sie Brochner. [Our European Neighbors.] 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 
net. 

Herein are entertaining chapters on 
the Danish people, their Government, 
social institutions and industries. The 
author dwells at some length on the ra- 
cial traits of the Danes. Courage, perse- 
verance, honesty, common sense, an 
equable temperament, a considerable 
amount of good nature and helpfulness 
are ascribed to them. But there is dis- 
covered also a lack of “the push, the 
alertness and the energy for which Eng- 
lishman and, perhaps still more, Amert- 
cans are famous.” The Dane takes life 
lightly; he is more easy going than the 
Englishman or American. Despite his 
fondness for amusement, he is sober and 
cautious in his sentiments and enthus- 
iasms. “ There is a Danish word which 
describes with much subtlety the Danish 
characteristic in this connection—the 
word négtern. Its literal translation is 
‘sober,’ but it means a great deal more 
than this; it is a blending of diffidence 
and skepticism, a sort of ‘ what-is-the- 
use’ feeling.” This feeling seems not to 
stand in the way of a cordial receptivity 
for new ideas, new methods, new insti- 
tutions. For, indeed, “ modernity” is 
the present-day ideal in Denmark. The 
old customs are passing away, the old 
standards are relaxed, literature and the 
other arts feel the impress of new ideas, 
and liberalism and social democracy ex- 
ert a strong influence on political thought 
and action. The present Liberal govern- 
ment, which took office in july, 1901, is the 
first of that complexion in the country. 
One of the most notable features of the 
Denmark of to-day is the extent of agri- 
cultural co-operation. It is apparently 
an economic development purely, having 
no connection with the political move- 
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ment. It is estimated that 400,000 per- 
sons are members of these co-operative 
bodies, and that the exports of co-opera- 
tive butter, bacon and eggs alone amount 
to $50,000,000 annually. 


& 


The Autobiography of a Thief. Recorded 
by Hutchins Hapgood. New York: Fox, 
Duffield & Co., $1.25 net. 

The vitality of the picaresque novel 
from the days of the ‘Lazarillo de 
Tormes” down is one of the curiosities of 
literature, altho just why we who are vir- 
tuous should hanker after knowledge of 
the wicked does not appear mapped out 
in any philosophy. Mr. Hapgood avows 
that this biography is written from the 
confession of a genuine thief, now re- 
formed, and the narrative bears out the 
assertion. It gives an intimate picture 
of a rogue’s life from his first youthful 
temptations to his terrible experiences in 
“stir * and in the madhouse. The story 
is interesting, tho not always edifying; 
but would have been better if reduced a 
full third in length. There is far too 
much repetition. We recommend those 
who read the book to compare it with 
Defoe’s “ Moll Flanders.” The prize of 
verisimilitude would seem, if anything, 
to fall to the fanciful work. 


& 


Rabbits, Cats, and Cavies. By C. H. Lane. 
With over too Illustrations from Life 
Studies of Prize Winners. By Rosa Webb. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 84.00 net 

A valuable book for any one interested 
in raising or exhibiting rabbits, cats or 
guinea pigs. Full information is given 
in regard to the desirable points to be 
bred for; the feeding and care of the 

animals is explained in detail, and a 

large amount of general information is 

added. Those who keep even a single 
pet of the kind will find the book useful. 

Anecdotes of various animals are related 

to lend liveliness to the pages, but it 

must be confessed that Mr. Lane’s 
knowledge of cats surpasses his skill in 
language. The English is not good. 


w 
Literary Notes 


PREMIER BALFour has placed Mr. Justin 
McCarthy on tie Civil Lists Pension for f250 
for his services to history and literature. 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


....Thomas Nelson & Sons are now issuing 
a Teacher’s Edition of the American Standard 
Revised Bible ranging in price from $2.25 to 
$7.75. 


....“ Leonardo da Vinci,” by Dr. Georg 
Gronau, has been added to the excellent “ Popu- 
lar Library of Art.” (E. P. Dutton & Co., 75 


cents net.) 


....-Messrs. Elder and Shepard announce 
that Mr. Morgan Shepard has retired from the 
firm, and that the business will be continued 
under the name of Paul Elder & Co. 


...-Clinton Scollard, whose verses are well 
known, has ventured into the realm of fiction. 
His new novel that is furthcoming through 
James Pott & Co., is entitled “Count Falcon 
of the Eyrie.” 


.... Thoughts from Maeterlinck” is a col- 
lection of paragraphs selected and arranged by 
E. S. $. Maeterlinck lends himself particularly 
to this sort of anthological treatment, and this 
volume gives a good idea of his subtle phi- 
losophy. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.20 net.) 


....lThe characters drawn by Charles Battell 
Loomis in “ Cheerful Americans” are nothing 
if not cheerful. The quality of Americanism 
in them stands out, as it were, in bold relief, 
and the whole makes easy reading. The illustra- 
tions are by Florence Scovel Shinn, Fanny 
Cory and others. (Henry Holt & Co, New 
York.) 


....For travel reading Macmillan’s “ Little 
Novels by Favorite Authors” may be recom- 
mended. ‘“ Man Overboard,” by F. Marion 
Crawford; “ Philosophy Four,” by Owen Wis- 
ter; “Mr. Keegan’s Elopement,” by Winston 
Churchill, and “Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in- 
Hand,” by Gertrude Atherton, have already ap- 
peared in the series. (Cloth, 50 cents each.) 


.In a limited edition of two hundred 
copies, printed on “Arnold Unbleached,” 
Thackeray’s characteristic sketch “ Reading a 
Poem” will be published at an early date by 
the A. Wessels Company. The sketch was first 
published in “ The Britannia,” May, 1841, under 
the title of “ Loose Sketches,” which was prob- 
ably intended to apply to a series of similar 
tales. It is certain that this characteristic 
sketch had never been reprinted until its issue 
in the opuscula of “The Sette of Odd Vol- 
umes,” London, 1891, which were printed for 
private distribution. A brief account of “ The 
Sette of Odd Volumes” is given in the Intro- 
ductory Note of the present edition. The book 
will be bound in paper boards, and has been 
printed by “ The Wayside Department” of the 
University Press. A portrait of Thackeray in 


photogravure as a frontispiece has also been 
added. 
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Pebbles 


Sounper: “What sort of a chap is 
Bounder?” Rounder: “He wears his eye- 
glass string over his ear, and is photographed 
in evening clothes! ”"—Brooklyn Life. 


....Now is the time of year when the food 
and drink scientists insist that the only hope 
for human kind is to starve to death or die of 
thirst—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


....Here are some answers from a paper 
handed in by a candidate for admission to the 
English Church Training College. Question: 
“What religious instruction have you re- 
ceived?” Answer: “None.” Question: “By 
whom was it given?” Answer: “By the 
vicar.”—London Times. 


....A. R. Sullivan has petitioned the city 
to enter the sewer. 

Carl Keller, of Waterloo, was here on Sab- 
bath smiling on his best girl. 

The Patterson Marble Works has sold two 
fine monuments to. be placed into the cemetery 
at Williams. 

We refused a whisky ad. this week at good 
pay. 

Rev. Witwer has put one coat of paint on 
the church.—Jowa Falls Sentinel. 


“rorKsS!” “Forks!” 
CEREAL!!! 
“Fors” is manufactured in two ways: 
First, by synthesis of carefully and delicately 
prepared ingredients of the highest nutritive 
power; and, second, by putting some other 
cereal in “ Forks” boxes. The second method 
is better, but more expensive. “Forks” is 
made in cast iron vats which have been ex- 
posed to the weather to obtain a coat of rust. 
These vats are half filled with sawdust, to 
which is added first paraffin, rubber cement, 
lavalac and lard oil, and then a solution of 
equal parts of Putz Polish and copper filings. 
The mixture is then boiled, hydrogen sulphide 
being passed through to remove impurities. 
As it is cooling, garden hose, chopped very fine, 
is added. This is a great aid to digestion and 
is the strongest point in the preparation of 
“Forks.” The cereal is now made palatable by 
the addition of molasses and peanut butter. 
“Forks” contains the following nutritious in- 
gredients in the following nutritious propor- 

tions: 


“Forks!” THE NEW 


De-hydrated mineral cellulose.......... 37.5 % 
PpetRNNIER. 50000 enn cbernesceesdenes 21.5% 
Phosphatic protein maltotose............47 % 
BRIN - 0 cnc:tceentckdscsnensen ce 20 % 
Flogisticated vegetable chlorofil........ 4% 

kc SG ern eek kk ae 130 % 


—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 














Some Errors of Labor Unions 


, Errors and unfortunate policies that 
tend to thwart the just aims of organized 
labor are clearly pointed out by recent 
events. To those who regard with in- 
telligent and sympathetic interest the ef- 
forts of workingmen to better their con- 
dition by organization these blunders are 
a cause of keen regret rather than of in- 
dignation. The worst of them is the hos- 
tile attitude of some unions toward the 
militia. This hostility has been shown 
in the State of New York at Schenec- 
tady and elsewhere. In many towns of 
Indiana the enlistment of young men in 
the National Guard has been retarded or 
prevented by a boycott. After the 
Evansville company had defended the jail 
against a murderous mob, the President 
of the Central Labor Union asked that 
the militia should be withdrawn because 
they were a menace to the public peace. 
Threats of a boycott caused certain cow- 
ardly merchants of Evansville to dis- 
charge five employees because they had 
assisted as members of the militia‘in the 
defense of the jail. In Texas the unions 
have declined to permit members who are 
also in the militia to take the oath of al- 
legiance required by the new National 
Militia law. All union men who are 
members of the militia companies at Aus- 
tin have been required to resign from the 
service or submit to exclusion from the 
labor organizations. It is said that this 
policy is to be enforced throughout the 
State. It is reported that union militia- 
men of Pittsburg who attend the annual 
encampment this year will be dropped 
from their organizations. 

This is revolt against law and the 
forces that preserve order. It is the pro- 
motion of anarchy. It will tend to con- 
firm in many minds the assertion of Chi- 
cago’s Chief of Police that the real an- 
archists in America have joined the 
unions, and are striving to accomplish 
their purposes by means of them. Those 
who thus attack the militia virtually con- 
fess hy their action that they expect to 
gain their ends by violence. But they are 
not a majority of the organized working- 
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men. We believe that a large majority 
are loyal citizens desiring to uphold the 
lzws and to maintain order by the agen- 
cies lawfully provided for that purpose. 
Their duty now is to restrain and re- 
form their misguided associates. 

Proof that some union officers thrive 
by blackmail and extortion excites public 
opinion against the cause which good 
union men have near at heart. We be- 
lieve that the great mass of organized la- 
bor is free from this stain. But the con- 
troversy in New York between the build- 
ers and their workmen has brought to 
light only too much evidence that certain 
leaders and agents whose action has al- 
ready deprived their organizations of 
$35,000,000 in wages, and who are now 
making a hopeless fight against a fair 
plan of arbitration, have been no better 
than thieves. The disclosures which have 
lec to the indictment of three of these 
agents, together with the revelations made 
at the pending trial of the former treas- 
urer of one of the unions, seem to leave 
no room for doubt as to the guilt of men 
who singly or in groups appear to have 
extorted from employing builders hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, ostensibly 
as fines, but really as bribes to pay for 
the exercise of their power over the 
unions which they were authorized to 
represent. It is to retain this power, by 
the exercise of which they have brought 
foul disgrace upon the cause of organized 
labor, that they now oppose the arbitra- 
tion plan which is designed to strip them 
of it. We do not overlook those who 
consented to pay the bribes; they should 
not escape condemnation; but it should 
be remembered that they were not the au- 
thors of the corrupt propositions. The 
demands were addressed to them, and in 
some instances failure to comply would 
have caused great loss and possibly finan- 
cial ruin. 

The unions that have been misrepre- 
sented, fooled, robbed and disgraced by 
agents whom they trusted should make 
haste to denounce this rascality and to 
cut loose from everything savoring of 
corruption. This is the way to deserve 
and regain the respect of the public. 
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None of these unions should wait for the 
public prosecutor or the courts. Every 
one of them should make an inquiry of 
its own, ascertain the facts and punish 
promptly wherever treachery and guilt 
are disclosed. We believe that in these 
organizations there are very few who are 
willing to countenance extortion and 
blackmail. The honesty of the large ma- 
jority of their members should be shown 
conclusively to the public. 

We do not desire to prejudge the case 
of Miller, the assistant foreman of the 
bindery in the Government Printing 
Office. All the evidence is not yet ac- 
cessible. He was wrongfully removed, for 
the sole reason given was that he had been 
expelled by his union. The President 
was perfectly right, of course, in order- 
ing that he be reinstated, and in saying: 


* There is no objection to the employees of 
the Government Printing Office constituting 
themselves into a union if they so desire; but 
no rules or resolutions of that union can be per- 
mited to override the laws of the United States, 
which it is my sworn duty to enforce.” 


It may appear hereafter that Miller was 
guilty of offenses that would require his 
removal for the good of the public serv- 
ice; but such evidence as is now avail- 
able tends to show that he was expelled 
from the union because he objected to an 
arbitrary restriction of the quantity of 
work each member should do, and also 
for the reason that he had given to mem- 
bers of Congress information that could 
be used in reducing expenses and mak- 
ing reforms. The proof (taken from 
the union’s formal charges against him) 
seems clear that he was attacked for urg- 
ing members “to do 14 books per day, 
knowing that they had been instructed 
by the union not to exceed 10 books per 
day.” This union’s rules forbid its mem- 
bers to work in association with a non- 
union man. Public opinion will not ap- 
prove the enforcement of such rules in 
the Government service ; nor will it sanc- 
tion an arbitrary restriction of work out- 
put which prevents reasonable reduction 
of cost, least of all in this great Printing 
Office. from which union influence has 
thus far been able to exclude labor- 


saving devices, such as type-setting ma- 
chines, that are in common use all over 
Organized labor would suf- 


the world. 
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fer some loss of public sympathy if the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers should act unwisely with respect to 
this case in Washington. 


ss. 
Long Distance Education 


THE improvement in the facilities of 
communication is having a remarkable 
effect in extending the power of the 
teacher over an area and to numbers 
formerly thought impossible. Once the 
professor came in contact only with 
the few students gathered in his class 
room, now he lectures to several hun- 
dred at a time, and may by correspond- 
ence direct the work of several thou- 
sands, whom he has never seen. The 
other day a young civil engineer, flood- 
bound in St. Louis, was given an oral 
examination for his degree by the grad- 
uate committee of professors sitting in 
Chicago. The long distance telephone 
was the medium of communication, but 
the dispatch does not state whether, ac- 
cording to the usual etiquet on such 
occasions, the full scholastic dress was 
worn by the candidate and his exami- 
ners. So far the use of the telephone 
for educational purposes is unusual, but 
instruction by correspondence is car- 
ried on more extensively and success- 
fully than is realized by most people. 
3eginning, in this country, as one of 
the numerous ramifications of the 
“ Chatauqua idea,” it is now admitted 
to some extent into the work of nearly 
all colleges, while commercial enter- 
prises of various sorts are using the 
scheme for all it is worth to them. For 
a few postage stamps and a fee you can 
learn how to develop your negatives or 
vour biceps, how to make your own 
dresses and complexion, how to keep 
your liver and your astral form in a 
state of healthful activity, and for the 
accomplishment of these tasks to the 
satisfaction of “the professors” in 
charge you may receive, for another 
fee, a diploma which is an ornament to 
the walls of any apartment. 

In some technological lines, however, 
a success has been attained, particu- 
larly by means of lessons and text- 
books, giving the kind of instruction 
needed by mechanic and workingmen 
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to qualify them for specific positions in 
the ranks above them. Many of the 
instruction sheets and hand-books sent 
out by such institutions as the Scran- 
ton schools are so clear and practical 
in their style and wording that instruct- 
ors in colleges of the traditional form 
may well profit by their study. Re- 
cently the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology has taken to advertising its cor- 
respondence work in a way quite out- 
side academic traditions, and last 
month held a reunion—if that word can 
be applied to those.who have never met 
in person—of such of its correspond- 
ence students as could attend. They 
have several thousand students, rang- 
ing from seventeen to seventy in age, 
and from China to Peru in space, and 
they claim excellent work can be done 
in this way. This agrees with the ex- 
perience of the University of Chicago, 
which has made correspondence work 
an important feature in many of its de- 
partments. President Harper goes so 
far as to say that: 


“The work done by correspondence is even 
better than that done in the class rooms. Stu- 
dents who come to us after a year of such work 
are better prepared than those who have taken 
it with us in the class rooms. The corre- 
spondence student does all the work himself; 
he does it in writing, and does twenty times as 
much reciting as he would in a class of twenty 
people. He works out the difficulties by him- 
self, and the results stay by him.” 


The disadvantages of nonresident 
study are many and manifest; such as 
the lack of libraries, laboratories and 
museums, of personal contact with great 
men and of familiar intercourse with fel- 
low students. The man who studies and 
works at the same time can give only the 
fag ends of his time and mental strength 
to books, and at the same time is handi- 
capped in his daily work by competition 
with those who “ mean business” and 
nothing else. On account of these im- 
pediments study out of school can never 
be so effective as study in school, and 
that it actually accomplishes as much 
as it does must be because in certain 
kinds of work and with certain individ- 
uals the method has advantages of its 
own. One of these is that the young man 
who is studying in the same line as his 
work gets his knowledge, like his daily 
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bread, when he can make best use of it. 
Consequently it is better assimilated than 
if he had acquired at one time a larger 
mass of information, and stored it up, 
more or less securely, for future use. 
We get more information from a dic- 
tionary when we look up a single word 
we want than when we read a page at 
a time. Every teacher knows that the 
best students are not those who take the 
study because it is prescribed, nor yet 
those who take it for the love of it, but 
those who, whether they like it or not, 
feel that they need it and must have it. 
That is why it often happens that a stu- 
dent who has been out a year in prac- 
tical life does better work after his re- 
turn than before he left. The student 
who is always asking why he should 
take this or that subject is an annoyance 
to his instructor, but he is not always 
the poorest in the class, nevertheless. 
The function of the student in college 
is necessarily absorption, rather than 
production. He is preparing, not ac- 
complishing. Of course teachers correct 
as far as they can this one-sidedness of 
the educational process by requiring the 
students to do something, even tho it is 
of an artificial and nonproductive char- 
acter. Our elementary laboratories are 
imitation workshops, just as our gymna- 
slums are substitutes for the useful 
physical labor of which the students are 
deprived. Since the natural reward of 
work, which is the satisfaction of ac- 
complishing something, is lacking in the 
schools, artificial aims and stimuli have 
to be contrivea to take their place. and 
we have the extensive scholastic para- 
phernalia of grades, degrees, prizes, 
ranks and honors existing largely for 
this purpose. Now in school, as out, there 
are minds which are prone to mistake the 
symbol for the reality, and to think that 
they are doirg something when thev are 
merely preparing to do something. In 
practical life only results count, but in 
the school the emphasis is necessarily 
laid on methods rather than results, so 
some students, as even some professors, 
come to consider methods as results, and 
graduate with the disease of chronic re- 
ceptivity and motor incapacity, which it 
.equires some years of rough knocks in 
“the world” to cure. The colleges ex- 
ert too little influence over the !ife and 
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thought of the people, and they could, 
with advantage on both sides, touch a 
wider public than they do. It is their 
duty, then, to determine how this may be 
done without lowering the tone inside 
the colleges or neglecting their primary 
duty toward their resident students. If 
the people cannot get doctors they will 
take quacks. It is a mistake to look, as 
some do, upon correspondence teaching, 
university extension and the like as 
merely a dissipation, a degradation and 
a dilution of knowledge. It is more cor- 
rect to see in the movement an oppor- 
tunity for the college spirit to do more 
toward shaping our national ideals than 
has been thought possible hitherto. 


J 


Infant Summer Mortality 


Not long ago the official weekly re- 
port of the Chicago Board of Health 
announced that the infant mortality in 
that city had decreased many thousands 
each year during the last ten years. As 
the result of this decrease in infant mor- 
tality the head of the Health Department 
felt himself in position to proclaim with 
confidence that while much still remained 
to be done for the sanitary improvement 
of the conditions of infant life, especially 
in the crowded quarters where live the 
poor, there is amply sufficient data for 
the prophecy that notwithstanding the 
increase in the population of Chicago 
there will be fewer little graves by many 
thousands in the cemeteries of Chicago 
as a consequence of the hot weather of 
1903 than there were for the summer of 
1895. There has evidently then been a 
very great improvement in the matter of 
realizing the dangers, securing the en- 
forcement of hygenic precautions and 
making life more possible even for very 
delicate children. 

This improvement has been the result 
of general amelioration of living condi- 
tions and the recognition of special dan- 
gers. At the end of last summer, how- 
ever, there came the announcement of 
a discovery that promises to do more 
for the reduction of infant mortality in 
our large cities during hot weather than 
all that has been accomplished during 
the present time by physicians, sani- 
tarians and philanthropists. Two young 
medical men, working at the problem 
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of the etiology of cholera infantum, the 
well recognized and worst form of sum- 
mer diarrhea in children, reported that 
they had found in 42 cases of the sum- 
mer diarrhea of infants in the city of 
Baltimore the bacillus of Shiga. This 
bacillus, called after its discoverer, a dis- 
tinguished Japanese investigator in bac- 
teriology, who found it to be the cause 
of tropical dysentery as it exists in Japan 
and in most of the Orient, has been hith- 
erto considered not to be an inhabitant 
of the United States. There is no doubt, 
however, that the bacillus isolated by the 
two young Americans, Doctors Duval 
and Bassett, was really the bacillus of 
Shiga. Not only were its morphology 
and cultural characterics the same as the 
bacillus isolated by the Japanese investi- 
gator, but it stood even more trying tests 
that showed its true character. 

Some of the most important parts of 
our knowledge of the bacillus of Shiga, 
or bacillus dysentericus, as it is some- 
times called, are due to Professor Flex- 
ner’s investigations of the disease in the 
Philippines. Professor Flexner, who has 
since become the head of the Rockefelle1 
Institute for Medical Research in New 
York, was asked by the United States 
War Department to go to Manila to in- 
vestigate the epidemic of dysentery 
which was raging there. He found that 
it was due to Shiga’s bacillus, and found 
also that the serum of patients suffering 
from this form of epidemic dysentery al- 
ways causes a visible agglutination of 
the bacilli of the disease when brought 
in contact with them on a microscopic 
slide under conditions in which the 
clumping process may readily be recog- 
nized. This same phenomenon, the 
clumping of the bacilli by the serum of 
a patient suffering from disease due to 
the specific bacteria experimented with, 
was found to be true by Widal with re- 
gard to typhoid fever several years be- 
fore Flexner’s discovery, and _ this 
peculiar manifestation was suggested 
and is now generally used as a means of 
recognizing the presence of typhoid fever 
when there is doubt about the diagnosis. 
Professor Flexner suggested that the 
serum of patients suffering from dysen- 
tery might be used in the same way with 
cultures of Shiga’s bacillus for the diag- 
nosis of doubtful cases of dysentery 
where the existence of an epidemic of 
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the disease had not yet been recognized. 

Doctors Duval and Bassett found that 
the blood of infants suffering from the 
severer forms of summer diarrhea did 
cause agglutination of the bacilli in cul- 
tures of Shiga’s bacillus and besides this 
bacillus was isolated from their intestinal 
evacuation. The same bacillus was not 
found in the evacuations of healthy in- 
fants nor in the suffering from milder 
and presumably simpler forms of 
diarrhea, nor did the blood of these lat- 
ter infants cause any aggutination in 
cultures of Shiga’s bacillus. There seems 
no room for doubt then that cholera in- 
fantum, for so many years presumed to 
be due to the special intestinal condition 
set up by prolonged and intense heat, is 
really the epidemic dysentery of the 
Asiatic coast. This is not so surprising 
when we recall that Professor Flexner 
succeeded in demonstrating the presence 
of Shiga’s bacillus in certain epidemics 
of dysentery which took place in inland 
jails and other institutions in various 
parts of this country. This bacillus, 
groundlessly presumed to have its habitat 
in the Orient, is present in many parts of 
the world, and only awaits a favorable 
opportunity to reach a condition of 
virulent development. 

This discovery accounts for many 
peculiarities of the intense forms of sum- 
mer diarrhea in children, which have 
hitherto not been easy to explain. The 
contagious nature of this disease has long 
been suspected. Professor Escherich, 
the holder of the chair of children’s dis- 
eases in the Austrian University of 
Gratz, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the most distinguished authorities on 
the subject in the world, stated very 
definitely some years ago that true 
cholera infantum was contagious and 
might readily be carried, even by physi- 
cians, from one infant patient to another. 
This fact had been borne in upon him 
with special emphasis by a personal ex- 
perience in which he felt sure that he 
had himself been the agent to carry the 
contagious material to his own child. 
There seems no doubt then that the great- 
est care and the nicest precautions of 
cleanliness will have to be exercised in 
order to prevent the spread of the disease 
whenever it occurs. In crowded dis- 


tricts, as far as possible, all visiting 
among families in which the disease oc- 
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curs will have to be forbidden to neigh- 
bors who themselves have little children 
in their families. Practically as careful 
precautions will have, to be taken in this 
matter as with regard to tropical dysen- 
tery when it occurs in camps or in hos- 
pitals. 

The outlook as regards the treatment 
of the disease is not nearly so discour- 
aging as it has been in the past. As a 
rule cholera infantum is of fulminent 
character and carries off its little victims 
almost before anything can be done for 
them. Professor Flexner, in his re- 
searches with regard to Asiatic cholera, 
showed that it was possible to prepare 
an antidysenteric serum somewhat in 
the same way in which diphtheria serum 
is prepared, and that this antitoxin 
proved quite as helpful in cases of dysen- 
tery as does diphtheria antitoxin in that 
disease. It seems not unlikely that the 
demonstration of the therapeutic effica- 
ciousness of this serum will be made this 
summer and the prospect is therefore 
interestingly hopeful. Tropical dysen- 
tery has since the discovery of its bacillus 
been made much less dangerous by the 
enforcement of proper quarantine with 
regard to the disease. Corresponding 
measures will doubtless prove quite as 
effective with regard to cholera infantum, 
while the new serum will be of service in 
the cure of such scattered cases as may 
occur, thus lessening the danger of the 
epidemic spread of the disease. 


2 
A Timely Word to Idealists 


Jupce Le Baron B. Cott, of the 
United States Circuit Court, is a brother 
of the millionaire gun and _ revolver 
maker, Colonel S. P. Colt, whose gleam- 
ing products are esteemed wherever the 
joy of manslaughter is known. Colonel 
Colt gave a fine dinner at the famous 
Squantum Club in Rhode Island the 
other night, and the Judge made an ad- 
dress on the labor question which the 
newspapers say is “attracting wide at- 
tention.” We are glad if it is. Altho 
its theme is economic, it is worthy to 
rank with the best productions of piet- 
istic literature. 

The modern organization of industry 
Judge Colt accepts with smiling equa- 
nimity as “a part of the law of our in- 
dustrial growth.” We suspect that this 
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phrasing is a reporter’s improvement 
upon his Honor’s English, but it conveys 
an idea which all readers of pietistic 
writings will recognize. It justifies the 
ways of God to man in the jargon of 
the day, which at present is not Milton- 
esque. Whatever is born of natural law 
must of course be accepted by positive 
law, and Judge Colt sees that “ the syn- 
dicate ” must have recognition in statutes 
and decisions, like any other of the “ new 
conditions which continually arise in the 
history of a people.” This recognition, 
we infer, will handsomely round out our 
legal system because, as the Judge con- 
tinues, “ we have now imbedded in our 
laws all the personal rights known. We 
have built up the most perfect form of 
government ever devised, a composite 
Federal Union, combining the liberty of 
a small State with the strength of a 
mighty empire.” 

All this ought to make a people hap- 
py; yet, strange to say, some millions of 
our fellow citizens are not altogether con- 
tent with their lot. They agitate and de- 
nounce. They take part in great strikes 
which diminish the profits of million- 
aires, and consort with the unholy gods 
of Bryanism. Judge Colt has his kindly 
paternal words for these misguided ones. 
“There is no more loyal body of men,” 
he says, “than the wage earners of this 
country. But in their aspirations to some 
extent they are idealists. They are striv- 
ing not only for equality before the law, 
but for equality of economic conditions.” 
This gentle reproach we fear is deserved. 
This is a practical age, and idealists are 
in danger of being classed with free 
traders and reminiscent gentlemen who 
still read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is true that a touch of idealism 
went into the making of “ the most per- 
fect form of government ever devised,” 
but that was a long while ago. In the 
practical administration of the system 
our politicians and law makers have been 
careful not to carry idealism too far. 
Equality before the law was contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitution, 
but it seems that this is one of the ob- 
jects that workingmen are now striving 
for; whence it would appear that courts 
have tempered the ideal with judicious 
liscrimination. 

In view of the somewhat exaggerated 
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hopes raised by the fathers, however, an 
idealistic demand for equality before the 
law may, we think, be pardoned in the 
sons; but the desire for economic equal- 
ity is obviously unbusinesslike. “ There 
are great natural laws which society can- 
not overcome—namely, that men are 
born with unequal energy and ability,and 
that wealth is founded upon labor and 
sacrifice. We may alleviate the situation, 
we may better the condition of labor, and 
organization is very helpful to this end, 
but we cannot cure inequality of eco- 
nomic conditions.” Humility is a trait 
of all great thinkers, and Judge Colt’s 
unquestioning acceptance of the predes- 
tined order of the world—which gives to 
him who hath a million or two to start 
with, and takes from the impecunious the 
margin he seemeth to have—marks him 
as a man of unassuming faith. Patent 
rights which confer monopoly privileges 
upon manufacturers with capital enough 
to buy them belong to a providential 
scheme of things. Franchises are as 
much a part of the cosmic order as gravi- 
tation is, and the bribing of legislatures 
proceeds according to natural law. 
Workingmen who would do away with 
these causes of economic inequality are 
not intentionally irreverent, but they fail 
to understand the universe. 

Such a disposition and control of eco- 
nomic opportunities by the public as 
would create approximate economic 
equalityamong men would be justice. Jus- 
tice savors of idealism, and it is most in- 
teresting to discover that a Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court looks for an 
amelioration of social conditions to quite 
other means. No one better understands 
the limitations of law and government, 
regarded as instrumentalities for creating 
justice, than the men who try to ad- 
minister them. The lot of the working- 
man will be improved, as Judge Colt per- 
ceives, not by the establishment of jus- 
tice, but by “ that spirit of divine charity 
which the men we all know are showing 
by giving back to humanity the fruits of 
the talent they derived from God.” Rev- 
erent spirits in all ages, after exploiting 
“humanity ” with success, have given 
back to that long-suffering entity a por- 
tion of their gains. This, too, is a natu 
ral law, and on every hand we: see our 
millionaires obeying it. The talents 














which count to-day are those which en- 
list the friendly co-operation of law mak- 
ers and judges in working “ humanity ” 
by the most improved modern methods. 
The share of their fruits to be given back 
should be relatively large. It is inspiring 
to find in the discourse of an eminent 
jurist so clear a perception of the natural 
order of the practical world, and so 
cheerful an acceptance of the unidealistic 
inevitable. 
Ss 
The Problem of Waste 


ProFESSOR MARSHALL, the English 
economist, estimates that the British 
working classes spend every year not 
less than “ $500,000,000 for things that 
do nothing to make them either hap- 
pier or nobler.” The President of the 
British Association, in a recent ad- 
dress, before the economic section, 
confirmed these estimates ; and avowed 
his belief that the sum named above 
was wasted in food alone. Professor 
Matthews adds that so large a propor- 
tion of our housekeepers are brought 
up in town life and factory life that 
they do not know how to buy econom- 
ically, while the cooking art has nec- 
essarily gone into decadence. He es- 
timates the waste in the United States 
from bad cooking alone to be at least 
$1,000,000 every year. This estimate, 
of course, is not sufficiently accurate to 
be of statistical value; but it is of use 
in calling attention to the fact that an 
enormous sum is being lost in house- 
hold management. Professor Gorby, 
speaking of our fuel waste, says that in 
Indiana alone the loss from natural gas 
has been 100,000,000 of cubic feet daily 

that is, $10,000 in cash. This makes 
the loss in that fuel since it first came 
into use not less than $25,000,00. For- 
ty per cent. of all gas taken by consum- 
ers is a dead waste. This profligacy 
has hastened the exhaustion of our gas 
fields; to keep pace with our forests. 
The annihilation of ninety-seven per 
cent. of our magnificent forest trees, in 
a single century of national life, is 
something unparalleled in the history 
ef extravagance, and is amazing to 
even our own half-awakened sense of 
obligation to the future. 

In the Fortnightly Review, a writer 
says of the English people, ‘“ Do any of 
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us deny ourselves a single scuttle of coals 
so as to make the coal fields last another 
hundred years?” It is this question of 
waste which is just now becoming of im- 
mense importance to us, in connection 
with the possible exhaustion of coal. The 
American people are the slowest of all 
in the world to be awakened to a senti- 
ment of economy. Our vast resources, in 
proportion to our population, have dead- 
ened us to the conviction that we could 
ever exhaust our fuel. We have been at 
work for one hundred years, to answer 
Mr. Malthus, that we can make our food 
products increase as fast as the demands 
of an increasing population. The prob- 
lem is fairly well settled that there is 
no danger for some centuries to come 
on that point. We are now suddenly 
confronted with a problem not so sure to 
be solved without a setback to industrial 
fields, to keep pace with our forests. 
with reckless haste, and we have burned 
our coal without forecasting the future. 
Our forests, our oil wells, our natural 
gas, our coal beds have all been used with 
lack of economy; until in every direction 
we are compelled to answer the ques- 
tion, Are we to be without fuel sufficient 
for the increased demands of industrial 
expansion? 

A recent writer, whose opinions are of 
especial weight in agricultural affairs, 
says: “ We waste enough on our farms 
to support, in comfort, half as many mil- 
lions more as this country now contains.” 
It is not an exaggeration to say that at 
the present time we are growing on our 
farms twice as much food products as is 
consumed. It can be made apparent to 
any careful observer that “from begin- 
ning to end of each season, the orchard 
waste in our rural sections is not less 
than fifty per cent. of that which should 
be turned over to the great body of con- 
sumers.” If this be even approximately 
true, and true it probably is, it is startling 
enough to lead American farmers to a 
close consideration of the facts. The 
same writer tells us that a merely super- 
ficial consideration of the fruit culture 
of America will show that in the com- 
petition with insects, in ignorant cultiva: 
tion, in careless handling, and in lack of 
proper storage, altogether there is a lose 
that would enrich the farmers of the 
United States, while it inured greatly to 
the advantage of consumers, 
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In a report made by Professor Jenks 
on road legislation, he tells us that a full 
load can be carried on our common roads 
only three months of the year; two-thirds 
of a load for three months more; and for 
the other six months only half a load. 
Defective highways cost the State of 
Illinois $15,000,000 annually for haul- 
ing, and depreciate the value of farms 
$160,000,000. It costs a farmer $1 to 
haul one hundred bushels of wheat one 
mile on dirt roads, while by macadamiz- 
ing the cost is reduced twenty cents a 
mile, and the value of the wheat is raised 
proportionally. There is probably no 
question that now comes before the 
American people—after the fuel prob- 
lem—more important than the question 
of improved highways. It is true that 
the trolley is compensating very largely 
for poor roads; but it will be many 
years before the bulk of our farm prod- 
ucts will not have to be hauled over 
roads which at the present time, and 
with present care, are sloughs half of the 
year. 

Professor Marshall, in another of his 
estimates, tells us that food, as now pro- 
vided, “ costs as much as clothing, hired 
help, rent (if any), and all the other nec- 
essaries of life.” While this statement 
is incorrect as applied to some families, 
it is probably not far from accurate as 
applied to the whole population. The 
farmer hides this expense largely in the 
fact that he produces nearly all that he 
consumes. He rarely has any means for 
calculating what his income would be if 
household consumption were turned into 
sales and profit. 

An intelligent butcher was recently 
asked to whom he sold his costliest 
meats. He replied, “ I’d make little profit 
hut for people that ought to be more 
economical ; the poor buy with less care 
than the rich.” When asked if, in his 
judgment, this was why some people 
were well-to-do and others poor, he re- 
plied : “ You’d be surprised to know how 
many swell dinners there are in the poor- 
est hovels. They will have the choicest 
cuts I tell you.” Mr. Merriwether quotes 
the case of a coal laborer whose meat 
bills were $156 a year. The clothing of 
his family cost $108 a year, while they oc- 
cupied a very close tenement, devoid of 
ill reasonable conveniences. Professor 
A\ttwater says, “ When the day laborer 
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buys his bread at seven and a half cents 
a pound the actual nutritive material 
costs him three times as much as it does 
his employer, who buys it in flour at $6 
a barrel.” The poor rarely buy at whole- 
sale, but paythe retailer’s profit ; but when 
they sell it is at the wholesaler’s price, 
and at the lowest market scale. Buying 
at wholesale is something foreign to the 
majority of American families. We sup- 
port a vast number of middlemen who 
could be easily dispensed with in our do- 
mestic economy. 

Poverty in so young a nation as ours 
should hardly be known. Food enough 
there is, or may be, for five or six times 
our present population, without an in- 
crease of cultivated lands or of cultivat- 
ing forces. We have to learn the econ- 
omy of production, the economy of dis- 
tribution and the economy of consump- 
tion. These economic studies should be 
carried into our schools, preparatory to 
their application to our homes and our 
farms. Our present system, where it 
touches economics at all, lacks that scien- 
tific precision which would bring our peo- 
ple to an intelligent appreciation of value. 
Without dropping into the folly that 
economy is a method of saving meat 
scraps and bread crusts, we need to culti- 
vate a sentiment that will take pride and 
pleasure in making the largest contribu- 
tion to the comfort of the largest number 
of people. 

s&s 


The Country in the City 


THE INDEPENDENT has not tired in its 
enthusiasms for what may be called 
suburbanism—that is, for the larger dis- 
tribution of our city population through- 
out the country, and the creation of a 
more wholesome relation of human be- 
ings to nature. We have taken full 
cognizance of the tide countryward, and 
have done much to encourage it. We 
are glad to note that correlative to this 
movement has risen a determination to 
make the city itself more open, more 
wholesome and more park like—to break 
up its congested conditions and make 
them impossible. It is difficult to put 
in form what has been done, so that it 
can be easily seen at a glance. The work 
is one of enormous detail, and it will 
take many vears yet to abolish the old city 








and create the new. There is no quick 
panacea for ugliness. Aristotle defined 
a city as a place where men could live 
a common life for a noble end. This is 
the object of the numerous city improve- 
ment associations that now number sev- 
eral hundred. 

It is, of course, true that a city must 
largely be a growth of nature, almost as 
much so as a tree; yet, like a tree, it may 
in all cases involve elements of beauty 
and develop the beautiful. Brussels is 
one of the most attractive cities in the 
world, but owes nothing to physical na- 
ture. Washington might have grown 
along the river front, as was expected, 
but it has done far better under the con- 
trol of wise engineers. Robinson says 
that it is very rare that nature has been 
able to establish the character of a city 
by topography ; only in the case of Edin- 
burgh, Venice, Naples and a part of 
New York City. New York should 
have been the most beautiful city in the 
world. 

The most important work to be done 
in the way of city improvement is to 
throw it open to sunlight and air; to 
break up its tendencies to congested cir- 
culation; to create parks, drives, play 
grounds and shaded retreats. Quite 
as important as the park system is the 
laying out of small squares, triangles, 
circles, etc., everywhere about the city, 
where a few trees can be grown, a little 
shade created, a fountain of fresh water 
placed and seats for the tired pedestrians. 
The subject of playgrounds is equally 
important. The London Metropolitan 
Garden Association has laid out over 
one hundred playgrounds and gardens, 
including one hundred and twenty-five 
acres. This is held to be a part of the 
educational force of the city. In New 
York the Outdoor Recreation League 
is doing excellent work in the same di- 
rection. It must be remembered con- 
stantly that we are not to work any 
longer on the Paris ideal of creating a 
beautiful city, but of countrifying the 
city. What we want to do is to bring 
inside just as much of light and nature 
life as possible. It is not impossible to 
make the birds at home with us; and 
any part of the city where they cannot 
be at home is unnatural and abnormal. 

The tree question is of supreme im- 
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portance, because the country is identi- 
fied primarily with its vegetation. No 
part of a city should be so built as to 
exclude shade. More important is that 
function of trees which absorbs the car- 
bon gases and purifies the atmosphere. 
In the city of Washington there are 
eighty thousand trees, and these are not 
at the mercy of a political organization. 
They are cared for by a special city com- 
mission. Every city in the United States 
should have a Park Commission. This 
commission should consist of the best 
educated foresters and tree lovers who 
can be secured. Paris contains one hun- 
dred thousand trees and spends $60,000 
a year on their care. Her streets are 
over sixty-five feet wide, and lined with 
double rows of trees, while the broader 
thoroughfares have a tree planted strip 
down the middle. The only criticism 
needed is that the esthetic rather than 
the natural is always predominant. 
Realizing the difficulty which besets 
the effort to countrify the city, our Gov- 
ernment has sent out bulletins to advise 
in the selecting of varieties of trees best 
adapted to city growth, for it is true that 
many of our common trees refuse to 
grow in smoke and gas poisoned at- 
mospheres. The question arises whether 
human beings can really thrive where 
trees cannot. The probability is that 
under such conditions the struggle for 
existence must necessarily develop de- 
generacy. President Eliot does not 
consider a park system of value apart 
from its relation to the evolution of 
people. He wants our cities:'to be so 
constructed that the people will live 
more largely out of doors—eating and 
drinking, as well as playing, in the 
parks. Metropolitan Forest Reserva- 
tions, around Boston, are already used 
in this way. Thousands of persons re- 
sort to the larger parks in vehicles 
drawn by horses. “ One often comes 
on a family group, which has gone 
down a side path and established itself 
under some familiar tree.”” He would 
have all our park systems include sep- 
arate and special places for these little 
outdoor dining parties. Children 
brought up in the country are edu- 
cated largely by their rural surround- 
ings. So far as possible, this tutor- 
ship of nature should not be taken 
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away from city children. Our public 
schools should spend a part of their 
time out of doors, studying in the 
parks. “ Even a city square, in which 
a large part of the area is gravel, may 
be made to illustrate to the children of 
the neighboring schools some of the 
most charming of natural phenomena.” 

Under the head of Garden City 
Movement, London has developed an 
organization whose purpose is to ob- 
tain tracts of land in the outskirts or 
in the near neighborhood of larger 
cities, where industrialists can be gath- 
ered in a co-operative way. This new 
sort of city is not to grow up hap- 
hazard, but to develop on a plan, which 
itself must follow the experience of the 
past. This London company projects 
not only the inclusion of a considerable 
agricultural area, but the rigid insist- 
ence upon sanitary building. There 
should be no possible chance left for 
the creation of slum neighborhoods. It 
is intended that profit-sharing shall be 
adopted, if possible, in the business en- 
terprises. But the peculiar feature of 
this movement is the unification, in 
one co-operative effort, of agriculture, 
manufacturing and artisan work. The 
older city shuts out agriculture; the 
new city includes it. 

We, of course, cannot overlook the 
influence along this line of the potato 
patch experiment, originated by Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit. This movement 
has now spread into most of our larger 
‘cities. It was intended originally to 
alleviate the pressure of poverty, but 
lhas grown to be a feature of municipal 
evolution, and shows no abatement. 
The sixth annual report of the Phila- 
delphia Association shows that, from a 
small beginning in 1897 of twenty- 
‘seven acres, the scheme has advanced 
to include a cultivation of 198 acres, 
while the beneficiaries have increased 
from 528 to 3,775. The production of 
marketable products for 1892 was esti- 
mated to be worth $50,000 ; 2,608 quarter 
lots were cultivated, and the beneficiaries 
received on an average $54 each. 

The chief problem all the time is, in 
‘what way to get rid of overpacking 
population; and how to keep in the 
frankest relations with nature. In 
other words, the city as it now exists 
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must be abolished; the city of the fu- 
ture must be one in which agriculture 
shall be allowed to co-operate on equal 
terms with manufacturing and com- 


merce. Heretofore agriculture has 
been given over to the country, while 
the factory constructed and occupied 
the cities. Now agriculture begins to 
invade the city, while the city moves 
out to meet and congratulate agricul- 
ture. That occupation of man which 
marks the latest and highest advances 
of civilization comes to a splendid 
renaissance. Understand that the ideal 
that we represent is not that of an ar- 
tistic whole; the object is not only to 
make an esthetic and. convenient city, 
but to leave the city so far as possible 
in the hands of nature. 


a 
The Coming Together of Nations 


THE growing friendship between 
those ancient enemies, France and 
England, is certainly one of the most 
important doings of the day, and we 
give in another column an account of 
an event unique in history, the visit of 
the representatives of one nation to the 
representatives of another nation to de- 
vise a plan to make the peace which 
now exists between them permanent 
and secure. The time is well chosen. - 
Racial animosities are ameliorated, and 
it was generally remarked that during 
the recent visits of King Edward to 
France and President Loubet to Eng- 
land the public rejoicing exhibited on 
both sides of the Channel was not of 
the purely perfunctory character, but 
represented a genuine feeling of pleas- 
ure on the part of the people at this 
manifestation of official friendship be- 
tween the Governments. There was 
much talk of an alliance between 
France and England, but while this is 
visionary, there is hope for something 
better, the formulation of some plan of 
arbitration, which shall be another 
thread in the network which is now 
being woven for the drawing together 
of all nations. 


The last alliance between France 


and England led to the Crimean war, 
one of the most bloody and useless 
wars in human history. We want to 
see no more alliances of that kind. 


In 
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the past alliances for war have been 
the rule, let us do what we can to see 
that alliances for peace are the kind to 
make in the future. The French and 
English legislators should not neglect 
this opportunity, but should use their 
utmost endeavors to get established 
some definite and practical measures, 
however small they may be. Our in- 
ternational morality is some five hun- 
dred years behind our average private 
morality, yet peace among nations is 
no more impracticable than peace 
among individuals, such as now pre- 
vails and is recognized as normal and 
proper. ‘The occasions on which a man 
needs to carry a revolver nowadays are 
extremely rare. He does not carry it 
around in his pocket and take it out to 
show people how bright it is and how 
skillfully he can use it. There may 
come a time when the parade of navies 
will be regarded as equally bad form in 
the etiquet of the world. We have no 
hope that in this generation people will 
stop killing each other, either individ- 
ually or en masse, but dreams of the 
federation of the world are worth 
dreaming, and who knows but that 
some of these dream-illusions may, as 
psychologists say they do, remain in 
our minds when we awake to every- 
day conditions, and influence our con- 
duct in practical affairs. 


ed 


If there had been no 
American delegation to 
the Peace Conference 
at The Hague it is almost certain that 
the Hague Court would not now be in 
existence. If Frederick W. Holls, who 
died at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., last 
week, had not been a member of the 
American delegation it is quite certain 
that his American confréres would not 
have bothered much about the “ imprac- 
ticable”” question of universal interna- 
tional arbitration. In other words, if 
any man is to be credited with the crea- 
tion of the Hague Court that man is Mr. 
Holls. Not only did he engineer his 
cause with consummate energy and 
diplomacy on the floor of the Conference, 
but he even induced Germany, who all 
along held out against the organization 
of the Court and was the chief obstacle 
to its inception, to change her mind and 


The Great Work 
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sign the peace treaty. Ever afterward 
Mr. Holls feit an especial interest in 
what was largely his creation, and it was 
he who persuaded Mr. Carnegie to give 
the money for the erection of the Palace 
of Peace at The Hague. We shal! not 
speak of Mr. Holls as a lawyer, a philan- 
thropist, a politician and an author. The 
talents he employed in these directions 
he freely gave to the service of his fellow 
men. This, however, must not be for- 
gotten: that all the disarmament propo- 
sitions of the Peace Conference failed, 
and as disarmament was the original and 
chief topic which the Czar suggested for 
discussion, the whole Conference would 
have accomplished nothing had not in- 
ternational arbitration come to the front. 
Credit for the success of the Conference 
in promoting arbitration was mainly due 
to Frederick W. Holls. 


a 


The mystery of radium 
remains unsolved and no 
one has yet been able to 
ascertain where it gets the energy which 
it continuously radiates as heat, light and 
rays of such astonishing penetrating 
power. When King Edward and Queen 
Alexandria visited the London Hos- 
pital recently a pile of six pennies was 
placed on top of a minute piece of ra- 
dium and the light was visible through 
the coins. It has been calculated that if 
there is 3.6 grams of radium in each 
cubic meter of the sun’s volume—that is 
to say, less than one-millionth of its vol- 
ume—it would be sufficient to account 
for all the light and heat which the sun 
radiates into space. According to a very 
interesting theory the source of energy 
of radium and other substances of the 
kind is the internal energy of the atom. 
The almost infinitely small particles or 
electrical corpuscles which seem to be 
driven from out these radio-active sub- 
stances might produce the heat observed 
by their bombardment of neighboring 
atoms. If this view is correct, there is 
revealed to us a reservoir of energy in- 
side the atoms of some elements at least 
which has never been suspected, but 
whichis tremendous in its power and may 
not be so rare and inaccessible as we now 
suppose. To use a rough analogy, we 
have been regarding the atoms as ulti- 
mate particles of matter and we knew 
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nothing of their internal structure, and 
it is as tho we had known and used 
watches simply as hard, round objects 
and should suddenly find that they had 
inside them a coiled spring which was ca- 
pable when released of doing work with- 
out any action on our part. In the atoms 
of radio-active matter the works are run- 
ning, and it remains to be seen whether 
in the atoms of ordinary matter the 
springs are wound up or run down, and, 
if the former, how we can set them at 
work. A writer in Nature calculates 
that “ one gram of radium gives off suf- 
ficient energy during its life to raise five 
hundred tons a mile high.” Since the 
rays from radium pass so easily through 
the flesh and develop phosphorescent 
light by striking many substances, it has 
been found possible to produce the sensa- 
tion of light even in the blind, and a case 
is reported of a boy blind from his first 
year who has been taught to read by 
letters illuminated in this way. 
Js 

Since M. Santos-Dumont 
uses his aerial yacht for his 
daily trips about Paris, go- 
ing to the Longchamps races and stop- 
ping at his home for breakfast on the 
way, the public is expectant of great 
progress in this field. M. Santos-Dumont 
has constructed and is about to test an 
“aerial omnibus,” a larger machine than 
any he has yet attempted. It has two 
decks, the upper one for the operator, 
and the lower, composed of three bas- 
kets, to hold fourteen passengers. The 
balloon is thirty meters long and will 
contain 30,000 cubic meters of gas. 
With its two propellers it is expected to 
reach a speed of fifty kilometers in calm 
weather. But this country is not to be 
left behind in the aerial race: Professor 
Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has a houseboat, the “ Buz- 
zard,” anchored off Wide Water, Va., 
and is expected to launch from it this 
week the large flying machine which he 
has had under construction for many 
years. It is said to be about sixty feet in 
length, and the total cost of the experi- 
ments will probably exceed $100,000. Of 
this $50,000 was appropriated by Con- 
gress, $25,000 was contributed by the 
Navy Board of Ordnance, and the rest 
raised by private contributions. Pro- 
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fessor Langley is working on entirely 
different lines from M. Santos-Dumont, 
for he discards the supporting balloon 
entirely and depends on the swift pro- 
pulsion of a large aeroplane to keep the 
machine in the air. The point to be de- 
cided is whether it is necessary for an 
air-ship to be lighter than the medium in 
which it floats—that is, whether the bird 
or the fish is to be the model. 


Fd 
Senator Thomas C. 
Mr. Platt Suggests biatt’s tentative 


Mr. Aldrich Z 
nomination of Sena- 


tor Aldrich for Vice-President must be 
classed with the current outgivings of 
the silly season. Not that there can be 
any question as to Mr. Aldrich’s ability. 
But personal ability and what the poli- 
ticians call availability are not always 


combined. The geographical objection, 


sentimental tho it may be, could not be 
overcome in the convention. The methods 
of his party in Rhode Island are ob- 
noxious to some Republicans. Some 
would see no political capital in his street 
railway operations. Others would find 
something to criticise in the tariff legis- 
lation which he has shaped, or in his 
friendly association with powerful finan- 
cial interests which are not the object of 
universal affection. Even his Currency 
Bill is disliked by influential Republicans 
in the West. We have no reason to think 
that Mr. Aldrich would care to be Vice- 
President, or that he is not content to 
use in the Senate his undoubted power 
and ripe experience. 


ed 


Altho Prosecuting Attor- 
ney Folk has not endeared 
himself to the leaders of 
the Democratic organization in St. Louis 
and Jefferson City by sending so many 
of his party associates to jail, his popu- 
larity in the country districts of Missouri 
is growing by leaps and bounds. No less 
than seventy-nine newspapers in the rural 
parts of the State are saying that the 
party ought to nominate him for Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Folk is a remarkable young 
man. He has done his duty, and a great 
deal of it, with courage and rare ability, 
and with no apparent appetite for ap- 
plause. His party will make a serious 
blunder if it fails to nominate him for 
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Governor. A surprising number of Re- 
publican votes would be cast for him. 
& 

The worthy negro citi- 
zens of Indianapolis de- 
serve to be commended 
for their attempt to guard, reform or 
discipline such men of their race in that 
city as are known to be vicious and idle. 
We do not know that the number of such 
men in Indianapolis is proportionately 
larger in the black race than in the white, 
but at this time a vicious and idle negro 
there, and in many other cities, is the ob- 
ject of much suspicion and hostility. The 
industrious and blameless of his race may 
well, for their own protection as well as 
for the public good, see to it that he is 
subjected to reforming and restraining 
influences. We are not saying that the 
good in each race should not at all times 
strive to reclaim their black sheep. But 
in these days such outbreaks of violence 
as those at Belleville, Evansville and 
Danville impose upon the worthy and 
law-abiding negroes of every community 
a special duty with respect to those of 
their race who are or who seem to be un- 
worthy. We are glad that in Indianap- 
ous this duty has been perceived and is 
to be performed. The example is one 
that should be followed elsewhere, to pre- 
vent atrocious crime and the ensuing vio- 
lence of mobs. 


Wise Action in 
Indianapolis 
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We have several times 
discussed in these col- 
umns the causes and ef- 
fects of the decline inthe birth-rate, which 
is leading to the practical elimination of 
some classes, but we find a correspond- 
ent in the Popular Science Monthly 
has gone still further in the considera- 
tion of this question, and called attention 
to the fact that while families of a re- 
spectable size may be found occasionally 
in Thackeray and Dickens, they scarcely 
exist in Meredith, Hardy and James. A 
calculation of the increase of population 
in a typical modern novel shows only 
0.43 of a child per average family. Many 
prophets have foretold the future disap- 
pearance of the novel from changes in 
public taste, scientific tendencies, etc., but 
here is a new and more serious danger 
to this type of literature, for, accom- 
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panied as it is by an alarming death-rate, 
this low birth-rate threatens the exter- 
mination of the population of the novel. 
The question of causes and possible rem- 
edies is now open for discussion. Evi- 
dently the law of Malthus cannot here 
apply, for it is just as easy to support a 
large family as a small one on paper, al- 
tho the luxury in which most of the 
characters of the modern novel have to 
live must require some effort on the part 
of the author. Very likely a heavy poll 
tax on all bachelors and bachelor maids 
left unmarried at the end of the novel 
and a limitation of the number of di- 
vorces allowed per volume might check 
this decline in the fertility of the pen. 
os 

The charges of cruel treat- 
ment and practical enslave- 
ment of the natives by the 
Government of the Congo Free State 
which the Rev. W. M. Morrison made 
in THE INDEPENDENT of July 9th, have 
been semi-officially denied by an au- 
thority who, tho anonymous, is sup- 
posed to be no less a personage than 
King Leopold of Belgium. The at- 
tempted refutation, however, amounts 
to no more than a reiteration of the 
stock argument for slavery, which used 
to be so commonly heard in this coun- 
try, that the natives are naturally lazy 
and unambitious, but that by a period 
of forced labor they may learn to work 
and like it. No one, however, has been 
able to demonstrate how long a period 
of tutelage would be necessary before 
this delightful state of mind is reached. 
White men, who are supposed to be 
less lazy and more ambitious than 
blacks, have not all of them been 
brought to a stage where they look 
upon labor as a —*. 


Cruelties in 
the Congo 


We wonder whether it occurred to the 
minds of those who wrote and those who 
adopted the platform of the Kentucky 
Republicans that its denunciation of “ as- 
sassination, whether in Servia or Ken- 
tucky, as destructive of civilization” 
tended to support the contention of their 
political opponents that the murder of 
Governor-elect Goebel was plotted and 
accomplished by Governor Taylor and 
some of his Republican associates holding 
office at the capital. 























Birth Insurance 


The American Mothers’ Birth Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Mass., is a 
new candidate for public favor. The 
company appeals directly, if not exclu- 
sively, to women, and if it were possible 
for it to carry out everything that is so 
glowingly set forth in their recently is- 
sued prospectus, it would be a very 
good thing. The organization is under 
the fostering care of the American 
Mothers’ Association of the United 
States, but entirely distinct from it, as it 
is not obligatory on the part of members 
of the one organization to join the other. 

According to their own circulars the 
American Mothers’ Birth Insurance 
Company is incorporated, with provi- 
sions for the necessary reserve fund under 
the Massachusetts Insurance laws. It 
is on the mutual plan, and by its means 
those who are members may receive, by 
monthly payments of a certain small 
sum, a graduated cash benefit ranging 
from $100 to $500 upon the birth of a 
living child, according to the form of 
membership of the beneficiary, and the 
number of payments made before the 
time of the child’s birth. 

The American Mothers’ Birth Insur- 
ance Company in its published literature 
disclaims the idea of being a money mak- 
ing corporation. It is, of course, a 
“commercial” undertaking, but this 
feature is subdued as much as possible. 
It is managed by women and for 
women, and no officer can receive any 
compensation for her services. Among 
the incorporators and members of the 
advisory board are Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead. 
In order to make binding a policy in 
class A, issued by this company, a woman 
must have paid five regular monthly as- 
sessments, and annual dues of $1, 
amounting in all to $16, when she will 
be entitled to $200, the conditions of the 
policy having been fulfilled. After she 
has paid in like manner eleven regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which 
is $34, the sum of $300 will be available. 
When she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments, the total cost of 
which is $53, the sum of $400 is recover- 
able, and after she has paid twenty-three 
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or more regular monthly assessments, 
costing at least $71, including annual 
dues, she is entitled to the sum of $500. 

In the case of policies in class B, the 
payment of annual dues and five regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which 
is one-half of that of class A, entitles 
her to $150, after she has paid seventeen 
regular monthly assessments the sum of 
$200 will be paid, and after she has paid 
twenty-three or more regular monthly 
assessments she will, upon giving birth 
to a legitimate child, receive under her 
policy with this company $250. 

For second and subsequent births, af- 
ter paying eighteen more regular assess- 
ments and continuing the annual dues, 
the company will pay $300. After pay- 
ing twenty-one regular assessments in 
addition to those first mentioned, $400 
will be paid, and after paying twenty- 
four more regular assessments, $500 will 
be paid, or $500 at any time thereafter, 
so long as the policy is maintained in 
force. Birth Insurance has been classed 
by some writers among what they have 
expressively termed “ Freak Assess- 
ment Orders,” and it must be said that 
there are certain objections to it that 
obtain in all cases where incomes arise 
from assessment instead of fixed pre- 
miums. Birth Insurance companies are 
at present walking of necessity in the 
dark, not having any available table of 
probabilities, as a lamp to guide their 
footsteps. They must be regarded as un- 
desirable, at least until they have demon- 
strated that assessment schemes of in- 
surance are sound, which we do not be- 
lieve. While there is no reason to ques- 
tion good intent on the part of the 
present managers of the Boston com- 
pany, it appears to THE INDEPENDENT 
that the scheme as now formulated is 


impracticable. 
& 


....The gross assets of the Conti- 
nental Fire Insurance Company, of 


which Henry Evans is President, have 
increased during the past six months 
$677,819.79, so that the total assets now 
amount to$13,635,660.94. The increase of 
the net surplus during the same period is 
$403,423.69, making the total net sur- 
plus amount to $6,122,385.67. 
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The Fall of Securities 


Ir is well to bear in mind the fact that 
the industrial and commercial condition 
of the country has not warranted a great 
and continuous decline in the market 
value of securities. The decline which 
has taken place has not been caused by 
any sign that our extraordinary prosper- 
ity is about to be succeeded by depres- 
sion. The promise of our crops is most 
encouraging. Our manufacturing indus- 
tries are suffering no decrease of their 
prolonged activity. Consumption still 
presses upon production. In the iron and 
steel trade there is no indication of ap- 
proaching dullness. The output record 
at the iron furnaces was broken on the 
first of the month, and for some months 
past the rate of production has exceeded 
20,000,000 tons per annum. With respect 
to orders on hand in the steel industry 
the situation varies but little from that of 
one year ago. Railroad business has suf- 
fered no diminution, altho net earnings 
are affected by increased cost of ma- 
terials and labor. General trade is ac- 
tive throughout the country. Our for- 
eign trade for the past year shows 
an unprecedented total, and the im- 
ports (for the first time exceeding 
$1,000,c00,000) supply evidence as to 
the activity of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, owing to the large quantity of 
crude materials procured from abroad. 
The financial condition of the National 
Treasury, with its great cash balance and 
enormous gold holdings, is excellent. 
The great decline of securities in itself 
has afforded, up to the end of last week, 
proof of fundamental soundness, because 
the liquidation has been accompanied by 
only two failures. 

There has been no end of discussion 
as to the causes of the decline. The chief 
of these, in common estimation, has been 
a natural and inevitable reaction from 
the inflation and high prices accompany- 
ing the creation and promotion of great 
combinations, and the growing pressure 
of a great load of new shares which were 
undigested or indigestible. The public 
appetite for such shares had been satis- 
fied. But progressive decline and the 
growing needs of holders forced the 
shares upon the market. We hy no 
ineans underestimate this one of the 
1832 
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causes ; but, even when other causes of a 
similar character have been added to it, 
the sum of them seems insufficient to 
account fully for what has taken place. 
The situation was one of more or less 
vulnerable conditions, but for a com- 
plete explanation of the enormous and 
continuous sales and liquidation there is 
needed an assumption that a great de- 
pressing force was, at least for a time, 
applied to the market. Possibly it was 
the expression of the anger of a billion 
dollars (which is something quite for- 
midable) and the determination of the 
owners of the billion to accomplish cer- 
tain ends and to square an account of 
accumulated grudges. If such a cam- 
paign was undertaken, the proof of it 
will eventually be available in the evi- 
dence of ends gained and enemies pun- 


ished. 
x) 


A Stock EXCHANGE seat was sold 
last week for $60,000. The highest price 
thus far reached is $82,000, which was 
paid for a seat last year. 


....The Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass., of which Gordon Ab- 
bott is President, and C. S. Tuckerman 
Vice-President and Treasurer, has total 
resources of $29,942,549, as shown in the 
statement of July 15th. The capital 
stock is $1,200,000, and the surplus and 
undivided earnings are $5,704,895. 


....Owing to recent efforts to procure 
open ports in Manchuria, the official 
record of the growth of our trade with 
China deserves to be considered. Since 
1893 our exports to China have in- 
creased from $3,900,000 to $24,700,000 
in 1902 and about $19,000,000 in 1903. 
the average for the three years imme- 
diately preceding 1902 having been about 
$13,400,000. Exports to Hong Kong 
(and a large part of these enter China) 
have grown since 1893 from $4,200,000 
to about $8,000,000 in each of the last 
four years. 


....Dividends and 
nounced : 

Phenix Ins. Co., Brooklyn, 5 per cent., semi 
annual, payable on demand. 

Atch, Top. & S. F. R’way, Serial Deben- 
ture 4’s, Coupons, payable August 1st. 

New York National Exchange Bank, 2 per 
cent.. quarterly, payable August rst, 


coupons an 
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Harrison & Smith, 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Orders Executed for Cash or on Margin 


Correspondence Solicited. 














When Buying Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks: 


CRANES 





8 y 18°Ve8 
LINEN RECORD “4vese ALL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 








“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 








Colorado 


and return 


$30 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
daily. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. 
Only one night en route 
Chicago to Denver via the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything. 
Leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
daily; with buffet-smoking 
cars, Booklovers library, 
drawing-room sleeping cars, 
dining cars and free chair cars 
through to Denver. 

‘A second fast train leaves 
11.30 p. m. daily and provides 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars with 
berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 





W. B. KNISKERN, E. L. LOMAX, 








Chicago, Ill. 
Xs 














Omaha, Neb. 
~ 











musical s 
qualities Of the 
It has a 


he pleasure 1 


Wonderful Power of Expression 


The ability on the part of the performer to put his own personal 
thy into the plece he is playing is one of th 


GHASE 8 BAKER PIANO PLAYER 
juick attack and iti Hon. 
mF. J gi a anybody. sensitive action. A player which pleys 
all yours—the work is all the piano player's. 
THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
New YorK SaLESROOM : 236 Fifth Ave. 
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Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOUTT = @HEGK YOUR 


EXPRESS 00. SX.» BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 £. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R, and their con- 
nections. Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 


EUROPE iu 





Escorted 
Parties 


May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, % days, $630: 107 days, $810. 
June %7th, July 4th— British Isies, Holland, Bele 

gium, and France, with extensions to Germany, 
The Rhine, Switzerland, aud italy, 43 days, 
$280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $165. 
July 4th—London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 
Write jor illustrated se program, also “ Rail and Ocean.” 
mail free. 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clark Street, Chicago, Hl. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 








Photo Electrotupe Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 











SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SHRATOGH VICHY SPRING COMPANY. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 PULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-(lass Mail Matter. 
Terms of a Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to anv Foreign Countrv inthe Postal Union $1.56a year extra. 


DIVIDENDS 
BRUNSWIGK & GHILLICOTHE R. R. GO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Due Aug. 1, 1908. 

Holders of the above mentioned bonds are hereby notified that 
same will be paid when due, upon presentation at the office of the 
Central Trust Co , No. 54 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., and that 
interest thereon will cease August 1, 1908. 

The coupons of said bonds will, until further notice, be paid as 
usual by the National Bank of Redemption, Boston, Mass. 

J. C. OTTESON, ag > 
The Wabash Railroad Co., Lessee 
OFFICE OF THE 
PHOENIX INSURANGE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 13, 1903. 
94TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors nas this day declared the semi-annual 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%), perante on demand at the 
branch office of the Company, No. 68 William Street, New York 
City, to stockholders of record on this dat 


e, 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
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WANTED ACENTS 


Everywhere bv 
Large Transportation Company 


In every city, large or small, to place issue of stock for the purpose 
of increasing its present equipment. This move made necessary in 
order to handle enormous volume new yw -y and passenger 
business. The stock of this company pays the largest regular 
dividends of any transportation shares in the United States. 
Exceptional offer made representative and responsible concerns or 
individuals everywhere to act as Fiscal Agents for the company. 
For complete information address at once: 


**B-LINE ”’ Title & Truet Bldg., Chicago. 


RICHARD DEI AFIELD, Pres’t. STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier. WM. 
O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier. JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier 
WM. A MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


OE EN $3000. 0 
RRR: *6.000.000 ; 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 5. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, . Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jaco! 
Astor, rge S. Hickok. George Frederick Vietor, Albert H 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne. 
Issues letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 
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Incorporated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, , " i ‘ ‘ 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


. $2,000,000 
$ 12,063,207.77 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JoHN HARSEN RwoaDEs, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Jon CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 


W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 5S. SMITH, 
Wu. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. OrR, 
Wituram H. Macy, JR. 
Ww. D. SLOANE, 


Gustav H. Scuwas, 
Frank Lyman, 
Groree E, Virtor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
Joan J. PHELPs, 


Joun 8. KENNEDY, 

D. O, MILs, 

Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
Lyman J. GaGe, 





Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Ottice Kstablished 1871 towa Falla, Iowa. 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & le 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, wee York 


28th YEAR. 
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THE 1903 


1851 
MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 

of SPRINGFIELD, 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


$30,960,145.22 
28,354,119.97 
2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


MASS. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - 
Liabilities, « - * - 
Surplus, i - i - 








J. M. 


ALLEN, President. 


WM. 8B. FRANKLIN, <- = 
F. B. ALLEN, al 
J. B. PIERCE, -e«¢ «+ @ 
L. B. BRAINERD, « 2-2 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Secretary 
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1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National o Hartford, 


CONN ECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1908. 
Capital Stock, all cash t 0 
Me-Lnsurance 














JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. BR. STI AN, 
H. A. SMITH, Asat. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 





Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Minetgaeheed 


Statement. 
eece 1, 780.88 

Surplus ome all Liabilities........ eaneccesecccssoebonsee® 179, 

TCTAL ASSETS, — 1st. 1908...$2,534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distribations paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
a ay ae to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

use 

©"Pampbiets, yates. pane values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s U 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 














Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


(e60-—— THE — 1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Leather. 


JAMES R. PLUM, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . j Pres't Title Guaranteo 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
t@ communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the @ompany’s Offiee, 377 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - . = 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
$21 678,560.35 
19,281 ,299.00 


$2,397,261 35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, ~ New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


The Century’s Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. 





Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 
case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 
none of them fits yours? Write to the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


YorK and investigate its plans. 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


£. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 











W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 




















